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position demanded, and it is refreshing t.o read 
his criticisms on those monarchs, ecclesiastics, 
andstatesmen whose crimes or shortcomings 
are so gingerly handled by the ordinary histori- 
an. A new edition of "A Child's History " has 
been brought out by the Houghtons, beautifully 
illustrated with reproductions from photographs 
taken by Clifton Johnson, who crossed the 
ocean three times, and made special journeys 
through England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and to certain portions of France, for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining these pictures. The 
book in its present dress will have a double 
charm for readers, old and young alike. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2.)--loston Week O, 
Transcript. 

Ave Roma Immortalis. 
THERE are various and conflicting opinions 
about biarion Crawford's novels which are in- 
telligible enough, but we do not see how any- 
one can deny the exceptional value of his "Ave 
Roma Immortalis." It is the best possible 
guide to a thorough and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the Eternal City, ancient, medi,'eval, 
and modern. But vhy the best? There are 
more learned vorks, undoubtedly, and enthusi- 
asm is no nev thing among writers who take 
Rome for their subject. The antiquarian and 
the rhapsodist have both had their turn at it 
and left, it vould seem, little to be said at this 

late day. Yet this book is none the less xvel- 
come, for we note in it a rare union of study 
and research xvith a vivifying style and an 
elation of feeling which denotes possession. 
The author knoxvs his theme, is enamored of it 
and translates his impressions in such wise that 
the reader shares them with him to the full. 
Beginning xvith the most important element 
in the composition, we may say that the spirit 
of the title pervades it throughout. It is the 
reverential greeting of a devotee, and particu- 
larly happy are the opening lines, which read : 
"The story of Rome is the most splendid ro- 
mance in all history." That is the stimulating 
introduction which is followed by a rapid yet 
comprehensive general survey, whose import 
is indicated by such heads to the chapters as, 
" The Making of the City," " The Empire," 
" The City of Augustus," " The Middle Age," 
and "The Fourteen Regions." After this 
general viexv the regions or xvards are taken up 
in detail, and we learn the peculiar character- 
istics of each of them, and of the part that each 
has played in the development of that splendid 
romance. Then and finally come the separate 
discussions of Leo XIIl., the Vatican and St. 
Peter's, lively word pictures, all of them, which 
invite to a far more liberal use of quotation 
than is practical. 
]XIr. Cravford is a partisan of pope against 
king. His eulogy and character sketch of the 

From Dickens' "A Child's History of England." Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, 3lifflin & Co. 
YORK MINSTER, FROM THE OLD XVALLS. 
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Manual of French Literature. treat, and his virtues are therefore more promi- 
THE notable critics may be divided into two nent than his defects. He has eminently the best 
orders. First, the great original critics, rep- virtues of the professional mind. He shirks no 
-sented ,in England by such men as Coleridge, labor, is minutely careful, rests his judgmei',t on 
Lamb, Matthew Arnold, and others more recent, the best precedents, and possesses the instinct 
-on whom Time has yet to set his seal. Second- of orderly clearness. That is a French virtue, 
ly, the painstaking and derivative critics, who and is especially the virtue of M. Bruneti6re. 

build on the 
achievements 
of the former 
class. On the 
men of the 
first-mention- 
ed order criti- 
cism depends 
for its prog- 
ress: to them 
fall the great 
d i s c o veries, 
they bring to 
the fore neg- 
lected repu- 
tations, light- 
en on the illu- 
minative crit- 
ical principles 
which are 
gradually 
adopted by 
lesser men. 
But they sel- 
d o m codify 
their results. 
Their mis- 
sion is explo- 
ration ; and 
occupied i n 
revealing the 
terrae incog- 
nitae of criti- 
cism, they 
will not face 
the drudgery 
o f drawing 
complete 
charts of crit- 
i c a 1 geogra- 

From "Manual of the History of French Literature." 
F. BRUNETIRE. 

phy. This falls to the men of the second class; 
lesser, but still valuable--nay, invaluable. 
Of this second critical order M. Bruneti6re is 
an excellent type. He has its limitations. His 
independent judgments on authors we should 
regard with caution. He has the trofessorial 
mind: its shrinking from bold novelty, its timor- 
ous clinging to the accustomed, its routine fond- 
ness for the slightly obvious. We could imagine 
his half-frightened and disliking recoil from the 
daring metaphorical style of Shakespeare, were 
he not coerced by weight of authority, as one sees 
itin M.Taine. But he hasonly French authors to 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

M. Brune- 
ti6re has ad- 
opted the 
evolutionary 
method in 
studying lite- 
rature, and 
(as he says) 
pays chief at- 
tention to the 
influence o f 
works on 
works, rather 
than to that 
o f environ- 
ment, though 
the latter is 
not excluded. 
T he results 
a re largely 
excellent, 
though n o t 
free from 
some debata- 
ble conse- 
quences. He 
t ightly insists 
on periods of 
transition, 
and omits one 
or two emi- 
nent writers 
vhom he con- 
siders to have 
been uninflu- 
ential in lite- 
rary history 
 Mme. de 
Sevign6 and 
Saint-Simon. 

This vill cause discussion ; but, as he says, a 
method must be carried to its consequences. 
As a student's manual, ve do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the very best which has yet been 
translated into English, and, on the whole, the 
best existing in French. It is an example of 
systematized critical history, for which we 
thank the author, and which should take rank 
as a work of permanent value, worthy of his 
scholarly reputation. His subject controls the 
author at times, and sometimes to the marring 
of his really fine xvork. (Croxvell. $2.)--7"he 
Academy. 
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The Second Empire. 
THE new volume of Imbert de St. Amand 
covers the years 1856-1859, from the close of 
the Crimean War and the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris through the Italian War of Liberation 
of 1859. Its chief interest is the character- 
study of the beautiful empress, first introduced 
as the gracious lady devoted to charities, a 
pillar of the church, the devoted mother of the 
Prince Imperial, and then is followed step by 
step as she changed into one of the great 
political strategists and intriguers of her day. 
Public events are brilliantly described and 
the volume has more general interest than 
many of the preceding ones. It is also very 
well translated. (Scribner. $1.5o.) 

Harold Frederic's Last Book. 
THE world lost a great novelist when Fred- 
eric died. His "Gloria Mundi" will be prc-. 
nounced by some inferior to his "Illumina- 
tion" (The damnation of Theron Ware). In- 
ferior, perhaps, though we do not think so; 
but how different ! It hardly seemed possible 
that " In the Valley" and "Illumination" 
should have been from one pen. It hardly 
seems possible that " Gloria Mundi" should be 
by the writer of " Illumination." There is no 
one character in "Gloria Mundi" which can 
be set on a level with the Debt-raisers or Re- 

From "The Second Empire." Copyright, 1898, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
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By courtesy of Herber S, Stone  Co. 
 XROL FREDERIC. 
vivalist couple of " Illumination." There are 
in it three strong Englishwomen, all playing 
leading parts, xvho have so much in common 
in their honest, able bluntness that--although 
one is the widow of the duke's grandson, a 
second the well-born wife of another grandson 
of the duke, and the third a "typist," daugh- 
ter of a clerk and sister of an actresswe can- 
not suciently distinguish them in their con- 
versation. Two ducal grandsons of the in- 
ferior type, brothers, are also dicult to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, and both of 
them from their friends. But the old duke, 
drawn only in a few words, his brother Lord 
Julius, and above all the " hero "hero rather 
in osse than it esseare unforgettable crea- 
tions, though the last sometimes reminds us of 
the one hero of all Disraeli's books--in " Co- 
ningsby," in "The Young Duke," in " Sybil "- 
and sometimes talks like the people in Steven- 
son's "Suicide Club" or in Frederic's own 
" March Hares." The line of a great dukedom 
that of Beaufort is suggested by its pre- 
dominance on the Welsh border and in the west 
of England, and by some incidents, but not 
otherwise (indeed, there are happily no " real 
people" in the book)--is on the point of ex- 
tinction. The foreign-born son of a son of the 
old duke, who forty years ago had fled the 
country, appears at the call of the duke's old 
brother, and " cuts out" the xveedy remnants 
of the known family. He brings a clean mind, 
the weakness of extreme youth, and also a fas- 
cinating mixture of intellectual impudence, va- 
cillation, and right-minded impulse to his task, 
and engages himself for himself to the " typ- 
ist" on the day on xvhich he comes into the 
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dukedom. All hope lies beyond; but for the 
book it is the end. The finest part of the story 
is the conception of the young new soul grow- 
ing into its position of " his grace." Of Fred- 
eric himself there are pleasant reminders in the 
volume. (H. S. Stone & Co. $I.5O.)--The 
A l/enrttm. 
The Day's Work. 
THERE was once a baker and confectioner's 
assistant who found he had a genius for mak- 
ing a new sort of cake, so beautiful in form that 
some people refrained from eating specimens 
they had purchased in order to preserve them 
as works of art. The assistant soon set up in 
business for himself, and was not long before 
he could count his income by thousands of 
. 

pounds instead of tens. Then he forgot that 
his cakes were primarily bought for eating, and 
devoted more of his time and attention to mak- 
ing them appear beautiful and less to making 
them palatable. Did the sale fall off ? Well, 
not at once, because the cakes had acquired 
what is called a vogue, and as it was the 
fashion to have this particular kind of cake on 
every tea-table in good society in the land, the 
demand continued. But it soon happened that, 
although they were bought in much the same 
quantities, the cakes were neglected at the tea- 
tables and mutterings became audible. Some 
who had tried to eat complained of indigestion 
and vowed that they would avoid such cakes 
in future. Others contented themselves with 
wondering why so much ornament was lavished 
on such unsatisfying 
. 
. 

From "The Day's Work." Doubleday & MeClure Co. 
TIlE SCREW ROSE INTO SI(;H'I'. 

stuff. But the baker 
heeded not when they 
told him of these 
things. "1 have never 
failed to put one or 
two good eatable 
cakes in every six- 
shilling batch I have 
sold, and if the pub- 
lic grumbles it is most 
unreasonable. I shall 
not alter my vays for 
its growling. I am 
not a public enter- 
tainer, but an inspir- 
ed genius. My ad- 
mirers vill treasure 
what the common 
herd despise." 
There vas a time 
vhen Mr. Kipling 
wrote stories of a 
simple order ; at any 
rate, they heeded no 
commentator to make 
them understood, and 
if a glossary might be 
a useful accessory, 
the same could be 
said of nearly all 
books xvhich had 
India for their sub- 
j ec t .... In the 
latest book bearing 
Mr. Kipling's name, 
" The Day's Work " 
and the only con- 
nection of the title 
with the stories is 
the occurrence in one 
of them of the well- 
known saying, " It's 
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Lewis Carroll. 
FEW men whose pen-names haxe become 
household words wherever English is spoken 
can have led less eventful lives than did the 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. From the 

rural par- 
sonage of 
Daresbury, 
where he 
was born 
in IS32 , he 
passed in 
due course 
by way of 
Rugby to 
Oxford. 
There he 
was distin- 
guished for 
naathe mati- 
cal ability, 
and whilst 
still an un- 
dergrad- 
uate ,vas 
n o m i nated 

by Dr. Pu- 
sev to a 
studentship 
at Christ 
Church. In 
those days 
itwas neces- 
sary to take 
orders in 
the Church 
of England 
if a student- 
ship--an- 
swerable to 
a fellowship 
elsewhere 
--was to be 

did not disdain from time to time to join the 
ranks of Oxford pamphleteers. He was a 
most precise old bachelor. 
As a Don of " the House," he would have 
lived and died leaving only a short memory, 

retained. Dodgson accordingly received dea- 
con's orders, but he never sought advancement 
to the priesthood. After taking his bachelor's 
degree he settled dovn to lecturing and pupils, 
with "an occasional contribution to The Comic 
Times and The 75"ain, and much photography 
by way of salad. As the bibliography fur- 
nished by Mr. Collingwood shows, Dodgson 
was a voluminous writer on mathematics, and 

though a 
happy and 
tranquil 
one, and 
given occa- 
sion for 
no memoir, 
but for "Al- 
ice." 
That clas- 
sic fairy tale 
of the Eng- 
lish tongue 
-- the best 
ever writ- 
ten  was 
characteris- 
tic of the 
real man. 
We do not 
usually as- 
sociate sen- 
ior v ra ng- 
lets with 
the little 
folk. It is 
quite clear 
that the top 
place in the 
Final Math- 
ematical 
School of 
the yea r 
was not the 
measure of 
the real 
Dodgson. 
"Lewis 

Carroll"a variant'"of ',his Christian names 
was adopted by Dodgson long before " Alice 
in Wonderland " saw the light, and he so reso- 
lutely kept the vizor down that even now not 
one in a thousand of the thousands who count 
him their child-friend knows him by any other 
name. 
It is in $62 that we first come upon " Alice." 
Dodgson was devotedly fond of little girls-- 
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the total eclipse of the sun on the 9th of August, 
I896. The conditions of the expedition were 
exceptional. Mr. Arthur C. James, of New 
York, provided the elegant schooner yacht 
Coronet, of which he is the owner, for the 
use of the party, and acted in the capacity of 
captain on the trip across the Pacific and home 
again. The yacht proceeded around the Horn 
to San Francisco, where the members of the 
expedition joined her. Sailing across the mis- 
named ocean that for once justified the name of 
Pacific, spending many days at the Sandwich 
Islands (where Mrs. Todd had the privilege of 
ministering to Kate Field in her last hours), 
they anchored off Yokohama on the 2ISt of 
June. Esachi, on the north coast of the Island 
of Yezo, was selected as the point for the obser- 
vation of the eclipse. Thither the scientific 
portion of the party, including Mrs. Todd, pro- 
ceeded, while the others cruised about in the 
inland sea. The 9th of August came, and with 
it mingled cloud and sunshine. The eclipse 
was not obscured as a spectacle, but t.he attempt 
at photography was a failure. The party im- 
mediately afterwards reunited "at Tokyo and 
journeyed homeward. 
Upon this slender skeleton the author has 
hung a vast deal of entertaining vestment. We 
do not believe that her simple, unpretentious 
style vould suffer by comparison with that of 
the lamented Lady Brassey, of whom we are 
constantly reminded. Nor is it merely enter- 
taining. She writes discriminatingly of Hawaii 
and of the changes in Japan since she last 
visited it nine years ago. It is enlivened 
throughout xvith touches of humor--natural and 
never forced. She makes no wearisome digres- 
sions. Taken altogether, in this age, when 
every globe-trotter believes himself inspired to 
write a book, it is a model which we trust may 
be carefully studied. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
2. 5o.)--toston Literary Iorld. 

The Federalist. 
THIs important volume, edited and annotated 
by Paul Leicester Ford, brings together a se- 
ries of papers by three distinguished statesmen, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and John 
Jay, upon the American Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, remarks Mr. Ford, has been accepted 
as the spring of all our freedom and success, 
but yet " over and over again our government 
has been saved from a complete breakdown 
only by an absolute disregard of the Constitu- 
tion, and most of the very men who framed the 
compact would have refused to sign it could 
they have foreseen its development." Notwith- 
standing this opinion, Mr. Ford is a firm be- 
liever in the Constitution, which, in the main 
and despite its faults, has succeeded in fulfilling 

the object of its framers. That object was to 
create three separate and distinct departments 
so balanced as to powers and force that they 
should be safe from each other. By dividing 
Congress into two houses, both the people at 
large and the State governments have been 
protected from national encroachment, and a 
check has been placed on hasty and unnecessary 
law-making. Under the Constitution, after a 
hundred years, the national Government stands 
to-day as the only one which has existed for 
that length of time without changes that have 
been revolutionary. 
When, in I787, the Constitution was framed 
and put before the people for their ratification 
or rejection, the country, says Mr. Ford, was 
turned into a vast debating society. It was 
soon found that a large and powerful party in 
the State of New York was determined to op- 
pose the whole movement. Its attacks had to 
be met, and in October, I788, appeared the first 
number of The Federalist. This sheet, while 
professing to be independent, was a strong par- 
tisan advocate of the Constitution, and is to-day 
acknowledged to be the ablest commentary on 
that document, and one of the most solid and 
brilliant works on government ever written. 
" The Federalist" has passed through repeated 
editions. The present is intended for the use 
of students. (Holt. $2. 5o. )-- The 7ranscript. 

From " Recollections of the Civil War." Copyright, 1898, 
by D. Appleton & Co." 

CHARLES Ao DANA. 
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Middle Ages. No enterprise has ever been at Scotland Yard. In justice to Mr. Gunter 
undertaken in this country with more enthusi- it must be said that this book is above his 
asm and credulity. None of the tales told in average. (The Home Pub. Co. $1.o 5" pap., 
this volume attaches itself quite so closely as 50 c.)--A'ew York Commercial Advertiser. 
does this one to America. 
. 

Most of them are connect- 
ed with Europe in their 
origin, but xve have a com- 
mon interest in them since 
their telling had somewhat 
to do with the discovery 
of America. This book 
deserves a wide reading 
for its historical interest 
and for its relation to liter- 
ature. (Macmillan. $I.5O.) 
--Boston TranscriiM. 

The Phantom Army. 
{R. PEMBERTON has 
written a romantic novel, 
characterized by continued 
and increasing interest and 
stirring adventures. His 
hero, an English soldier 
of fortune, is enrolled, 
through a strange series 
of incidents, in the "Phan- 
tom Army," which has its 
stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Spain, like certain 
of the Carlist bands of a 
few years since. The pic- 
turesqueness and dramatic 
quality of the tale will find 
immediate favor. (Apple- 
ton. I.50. ) 

Jack Curzon. 
THERE are doubtless 
many readers who still 
enjoy the special flavor 
possessed by Mr. Archi- 

From "The Phantom Army." 

Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton & Co. 

THE MAN STOOD AS ONE PETRIFIED. 

bald Clavering Gunter's literary pyrotechnics, 
and all such will find his latest production 
quite up to their expectations. Mr. Gunter, 
xvho is nothing if not up to date, has this time 
utilized the fall of Manila and the plots of 
the Philippine insurgents as a background for 
his story. The hero is, as heroes should be, 
accustomed to trouble ever since he was born; 
and the heroines--there are two of them--are 
described as "a darling mixture of Castilian 
archness and New England passion." An im- 
portant pai't is also played by a semicivilized 
Tagal native, who possesses in common with 
all his kind, so the xvriter assures us, a sense 
of smell equal to that of a bloodhound, which 
xvould make him invaluable to the authorities 

SHE, TO HI31. 

THIS love puts all humanity from me ; 
I can but maledict her, pray her dead, 
For giving love and getting love of thee-- 
Feeding a heart that else mine own had fed 

How much 1 love I know not. life not known, 
Save as some unit I would add love by; 
But this I know, my being is but thine own-- 
Fused from its separateness by ecstasy. 

And thus I grasp thy amplitudes, of her 
Ungrasped, thaugh helped by nigh-regarding eyes; 
Canst thou then hate me as an envier 
Who see unreached what I so dearly prize ? 
Believe me, lost one, love is lovelier 
The more it shapes i:s moan in selfish-wise. 
From Thomas 1-[ardy's " Wessex toems. ''- 
(Harper. $1.75.) 
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Rembrandt : a Romance of Holland. 
WALTER CRANSTON LARNED has lately given 
to the public his new story, entitled " Rem- 
brandt," one of the best historical novels of the 
period. Rembrandt Van Ryn was born in 
Leyden in 16o7 of humble parentage, his father 
being a miller, and his mother the daughter of 
a baker. His early education was carried on at 
a Latin school, with a viev to his studying law, 
but the boy had no inclination towards that pro- 
fession, and so entered the studio of Iakob 
isaacz van Swadenbursch, and later in the 
atelier of Pieter Lastman, where he remained 
six months. In 1661 Rembrandt left Leyden 
for Amsterdam, vhere he passed the remainder 
of his life. At this point in his history Mr. 
Lamed takes up the thread of his story, with 
iembrandt on board of the big, heavy canal 
barge which vas to take him to Amster- 
dam, and his father and mother turning back 
to the mill as the lines of the barge vere cast 
off and it moved slowly down the river. 
On the journey to Amsterdam Rembrandt 
spent an evening with Franz Hals, the artist, 
which visit is interestingly described. Upon his 
arrival at the capital, Rembrandt sought out 
lodgings and established his studio, where he 
painted, etched, and taught. The famous " Les- 
son in Anatomy" (1632) gained for him his 
first real fame, and Amsterdam was in a furor 
over it and the master. In the resort of the 
citizens, vhen there was a town meeting, in 

the place vhere the grave burgomasters sat 
and deliberated about the city's affairs, in the 
very centre and heart of the life in Amsterdam 
they hung Rembrandt's masterpiece, in order 
that all, both high and low, might learn to 
know it. 
Soon after his arrival in Amsterdam Rem- 
brandt met a beautiful young girl, Saskia van 
Ulenburg, whom he painted, loved, wooed, 
and wed (1632). The author of our book de- 
scribes very accurately and delicately this 
courtship, the story of which is almost as 
famous as the artist's work. His intense love 
for Saskia was as enduring as eternity, and 
upon her early death (1642) his life became 
clouded. 
Rembrandt had no rivals in the management 
of light and shade, few in color, in character, or 
in the expression of homely but deep senti- 
ment. He was absolutely original. Some may 
have been more brilliant and effective, none 
more penetrating or more human. 
One afternoon the painter wa.s inspired more 
than ever. lie imagined a golden glory, see- 
ing in it his beloved Saskia's face. He seized 
his brush and palette and started towards his 
canvas to portray his wonderful vision, but he 
fell backward, brush and palette in hand, dead. 
Thus passed away this great master artist, 
dying in the attempt to paint the very glory 
of heaven itself. (Scribner. I.5O.)--2V. Y. 
Times. 

Copyright, 1898, b) Charles Seribner'sSos. 
A BUSY PEOPLE. 
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Social Ideals in English Letters. 
THOSE vho have learned that literature re- 
veals the social and organic instincts of life, as 
well as the individual experience and temper of 
the writers, discern therein, not merely the 
spirit of the time, but the prophetic soul of hu- 
manity, with its vision of the future that is 
shaping itself in the vomb of the present. In 
this conviction the author of this illuminating 
book has set herself to " study the imaginative 
expression of some of the most interesting mo- 
ments in th,e long struggle by which democracy 
and freedom are slowly realizing themselves, 
and the earth is becoming in a substantial sense 
the heritage of all the children of men." The 
period covered is long, dating from " Piers 
Plowman" (William Langland), Wiclif's con- 
temporary, and, like Wiclif, the "morning 
star" of a reformation only longer in coming 
than that whichWiclif heralded. The organic 
impulse, discovered persisting from Langland to 
Carlyle, so strongly resembling each other, 
seems all the roore massive. As ve descend 
the stream from the England of our forefathers 
to the England of our fathers, and of our con- 
temporaries, this organic impulse is found 
voicing itself with greater frequency and greater 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 

clearness in the perception of social problems 
and the creation of social ideals. The convic- 
tion deepens that we are borne along by ele- 
mental forces, whether we will or not, that the 
older order changeth, and that we must work 
out our salvation by meeting the demand of 
the new. 
What Mr. Benjamin Kidd and Mr. Grant Al- 
len have noted as the unprecedented social 
phenomenon in the England of the nineteenth 
centurythe voluntary abdicaticns of privilege 
by the " Haves" in favor of the " Have-nots," 
Miss Scudder also recognizes, declaring that 
" in the literature of the Victorian age the next 
century will see paradox after paradox. It is 
the literature of tke Privileged hailing the Un- 
privileged as masters of the future." And so, 
despite De Tocqueville's sinister generalization, 
that revolutions break out when things are 
improving, we can see nothing but a hopeful 
augury in this latest series of readings from 
the social barometer. 
The transformation of Matthew Arnold, the 
apostle of culture, into the apostle of democracy 
and his appeal to the workingmen of England 
as the medium through which the collective 
life of society may be more nobly realized, has 
been bearing fruit in contemporary Eng- 
land. 
But the issue of the near future lies for 
us, as xvell as for the British kinsmen to 
whom Miss Scudder limits her studies, in 
the capacity to evolve from a merely po- 
litical democracy a democracy of higher 
type"spiritual" xve may call it, with 
her, as animated by the ethical instinct of 
human brotherhood and by its valuation 
of non-material goods, the riches of the 
mind and heart. That the Christian forces 
of thb country are to be the decisive make- 
weight in the issue is evident enough. 
The social instinct and passion of Christi- 
anity were abundantly evinced, at the out- 
break of the reformation, but the spirit of 
Christianity found.its prior task in achiev- 
ing freedom for thought and conscience 
from the unsurping lords of the soul. 
This done, it inaugurated, in John Hoxv- 
ard's time, the new era of philanthropical 
enterprise. Too often has the Christian 
reformer been unsupported or even an- 
tagonized by the Church, and the times of 
this ignorance God, as we hope, winked 
at. But xve have learned thereby not to 
identify Christianity too narrowly with the 
church; while, as Miss Scudder says, " To 
trace the social awakening of the modern 
Church is to read one of the most inter- 
estingchapters of religious experience." 
(ttoughton, M. & Co. $I.75.) The Outlook. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. quality, indeed, that made of " Rudder Grange" 
Tats is the white winter day of his burial, an appealing and therefore a great book is 
Time has set here of his toiling the span discernible in the books he has written since. 
Earthward, naught else. Cheer_ him out through the Mr. Stockton's work is individual, and there- 
portal, fore original. There has been nothing like 

Heart-beat of Boston, our utmost in man ! 
Out in the broad open sun be his funeral, 
Under the blue for the city to see. 
Over the grieving crowd mourn for him, bugle ! 
Churches are narrow to hold such as he. 
Here on the steps of the temple he builded, 
Rest him a space, while the great city square 
Throngs with his people, his thousands, his mourners; 
Tears for his peace and a multitude's prayer. 
How comes it, think you, the town's traffic pauses 
Thus at high noon ? Can we wealth-mongers grieve ? 
Here in the sad surprise greatest America 
Shows for a moment her heart on her sleeve. 
She who is said to give life-blood for silver, 
Proves, without show, she sets.higher than gold 
Just the straight_manhood, clean, gentle, and fearless, 
Made in God's likeness once more as of old. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $I.)--From Carman's 
"By the Aurelian Wall." 

The Associate Hermits. 
THE clever persons who, for once forgetting 
themselves, assert that America has no humor- 
ists honor themselves unduly at the same mo- 
ment by forgetting Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 
It would be a pity if Mr. Stockton were to have 
to share the oblivion into which these critics and 
amusing persons would thrust him and them- 
selves together. One may not complain what- 
ever the quality of oblivion it is that may come 
to them, but one may be excused for wishing to 
choose for Mr. Stockton something of a more 
lasting nature. The kind of oblivion that ,rill 
come to Mr. Stockton will shine lustrously 
through a humor-loving world long after this 
self-same world is oblivious of the critic who 
is dealing out dark places in the kingdom which 
awaits him. 
Mr. Stockton has a delightful and at the 
same time difficult mission in this life. He 
has to live up to his own standard. How dif- 
ficult this is to any man, whatever his standard 
may be, the author doubtless appreciates--in- 
deed, there is direct evidence that he does so, 
for some years ago he wrote a tale in which he 
told of an individual who, in a certain line of 
human endeavor, once did so well that it ruined 
him, because he could never do so well again, 
and his consumers would have nothing below 
the standard of his first effort. But Mr. Stock- 
ton seems to have discovered the trick of liv- 
ing up to his own past. Not that he has either 
surpassed or even equalled " Rudder Grange" 
in his later work, but that the workmanship, 
the whimsical humor, the intense reality, every 

him in letters before, and he appears at present 
to have no understudies. 
Of " The Associate Hermits " it is enough to 
say that it is characteristic and worthy of its 
author. It will not rank with " Rudder Grange" 
or " Captain Horn," nor will it find so sure 
and continuous an appreciation as many of 
the author's short stories, but in the grade of 
Mr. Stockton's work that is represented by 
" The Girl at Cobhurst," " The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine," and " The 
Dusantes," it may be said to rank high. (Har- 
per. $1.5o.) 

The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution. 
THE appearance of the second and concluding 
volume of the Hon. Hannis Taylor's elaborate 
work on " The Origin and Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution " calls forth emphatic testi- 
mony to the value of Mr. Taylor's treatise. 
The tgeview oftgeviews for November last says: 
" The completion of the second volume rounds 
out one of the most important recent achieve- 
ments of American scholarship." The Boston 
tferald observes: "It is to the credit of the 
nation to have added this work to the long list 
of historical works which have attracted the 
attention of the world to its achievements in that 
branch of authorship. It impresses us as the 
most important contribution that the South has 
yet made to American literature, and students 
and patriots throughout the land are under 
obligations to her for it." (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. vol. 2, $2.50.) 

Heroes of the Nations Series: Saladin. 
STANLEY LANE POOLE has written one of 
the most noteworthy of this interesting series. 
He bases his work solely on authorities who 
were contemporaries of Saladin, or who were 
less than a generation removed. Tables of the 
contemporary sovereigns are given and there 
are excellent maps. The author proves that 
Saladin "had a gentle soul and a soft heart, 
but these did not dispel his conviction that 
Christians were ' fuel for hell.'" Saladin's life 
is inextricably bound up with the history of the 
Crusades, and the literature dealing with that 
wonderful epoch in the world's history is men- 
tioned critically. Among the valuable criticisms 
of this kind are the dissertations on Scott's 
" Talisman" and Lessing's " Nathan the Wise." 
(Putnam. $1.5o.) 
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well as those treating of the origin and groxvth 
of our Coast Survey service and of the founda- 
tion and building up of the Naval Observatory, 
xvith both of which Admiral Sands xvas so 
closely connected, must be of interest to many. 
(Stokes. 2.) 

The Story of the Civil War. 
THIS second volume of Dr. Ropes's history has 
been long awaited--some four years--but the 
literature of the subject has grown to such pro- 
portions, and Dr. Ropes's painstaking labor in 
the examination of all the evidence attainable 
has been so exhaustive, as shown by his foot- 
notes, that we cannot wonder at the delay, nor 
in view of the result can we regret it. Volume II. 
is nearly double the size of the first volume, and 
we think does something more than sustain its 
high standard. We find the same high qualities 
of acuteness of insight, breadth and profundity 
of view, precision and perspicuity of statement, 
and charm of literary style; and when to this 
is added xveight and authority of opinion, and 
the judicial care and fairness that Dr. Ropes 
alxvays shows, there seems very little left vith 
xvhich an historian can be credited. We find, 
perhaps, a little less of the subtle aroma of a 
legal document than was apparent in the first 
volume; and the plan has been slightly varied, 
very much less of the discussion being embraced 
in the critical notes at the ends of the chapters, 
xvhich xve think to the advantage of the general 
narrative. 
The volume begins with the operations in the 
West under Halleck, Grant, and Buell in the 
spring of 1862; shifts to the Peninsular cam- 
paign, followed by Pope's tortuous movements 
in front of Washington--of which the analysis 
is very clear and satisfactory--and Lee's opera- 
tions subsequent to the second battle of lull 

JOHN CODMAN ROPES. 

Run, culminating in the sanguinary struggle 
at Antietam; then back again to the West, 
covering the invasion of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee by Bragg and Kirby Smith, with Buell's 
counter-movements which ended his military 
career; Bragg's second attempt, finally checked 
by Rosecrans at the battle of Murfreesborough 
or Stone's River, ending the Western campaign ; 
and the volume closes with a somewhat brief 
account of the battle of Fredericksburg, the 
final military event in the East for 1862. The 
analysis throughout is exceptionally clear, 
acute, and satisfactory; perhaps especially so 
as concerns the earliest operations in the West, 
the Peninsular campaign, and Pope's short and 
inglorious command in Virginia. Two more 
volumes are promised to complete the whole 
story of the war. 
There accompanies the volume a liberal sup- 
ply of most excellent maps, and these are very 
conveniently arranged in a portfolio, instead of 
being inserted in the text, xvhere they would be 
much less manageable; but tae references to 
pages of the text printed on these maps seem to 
be valueless. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the third part 
of the xvork may be in so forxvard a state as to 
admit of its early publication. It will be warmly 
xvelcomed. (Putnam. v. 2, 2.5o.)m Literary 

Porto Rico of To-day. 
MR. ALBERT GARDNER ROBINSOI' went to 
Porto Rico in August, 1898, as a special corre- 
spondent of the New York Eenin ]'ost, and 
his book is based upon the letters xvhich he 
vrote for his nexvspaper. However much 
care may have been taken in revision and com- 
pilation of such matter, a certain journalistic 
flavor is inevitable. This quality, though doubt- 
less attractive in many ways, tends to lessen 
the value in some measure of Mr. Robinson's 
work, when one considers it in the light of a 
helpful contribution to the constantly groxving 
mass of literature that deals with the conditions 
and problems of our various new possessions. 
The most interesting, and apparently the 
most carefully prepared portions of the book, 
are those in which the author deals xvith the 
industrial possibilities of Porto Rico. The re- 
sources of the island are almost exclusively 
agricultural. We have acquired a xvonderfully 
fertile farm, capable of extraordinary things in 
the way of coffee or sugar raising, and Mr. 
Robinson points out with much practical sense 
the directions in which American ingenuity and 
capital may work to develop it. The most ob- 
vious need seems to be that of adequate facili- 
ties for transportation. With thirty-six hundred 
square miles of territory, there are, in the 
whole island, one hundred and fifty miles of 
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From "VValdtraut " 

Copyright, 1898, by H. S. Elliott. 

XVALDTRAUT. 

Windyhaugh. 
MARGARET G. TODD (Gra- 
ham Travers), the author of 
" Windyhaugh," has writ- 
ten several good stories, but 
none more pleasing than 
"Windyhaugh." It is a 
beautiful study of child life 
and child thought amid 
gloomy surroundings, full 
of naturalness. Little Wil- 
helmina, under the care of 
her loving and overly good 
old grandmother, at once ex- 
cites the pity of her readers, 
amid her sombre surround- 
ings, and the interest in her 
is vell sustained, when her 
life broadens out into the 
great world about her, and 
care and anxiety come to the 
earnest, honest woman. 
Old Eld'er Darsie is a capi- 
tal character. There are 
lessons in the pages, without 
any attempt at teaching, 
for they flow direct from the 
story, which leads along 
simple a n d natural lines, 
and seems more a biogra- 

Waldtraut. 
A RARE treat is in store for those xvho take 
up " Waldtraut," provided their knowledge of 
history and their sympathy with all human 
struggle towards freedom, truth, and right have 
been educated and fired by noble ideals. M. 
Rudiger xvrites his story of the first stirrings of 
protestantism and the first visions of the ideal 
of individual soul liberty in the form of a diary 
supposed to be kept by the Pastor of Hinrich- 
hagen, a young devoted priest in a lonely rural 
German parish in 14o5. This man's lot was 
cast among the most illiterate peasants, but he 
soon found the way to their hearts and discov- 
ered that human nature is the same in all ages, 
in the surroundings of " richman, poorman, beg- 
garman and thief," all of which varieties of the 
great human family are introduced with skill. 
Waldtraut, the heroine, xvas the daughter of a 
gypsy mother who became nurse of the squire's 
son born upon the same day as \Valdtraut. As 
the son grew up the nexv spirit alive in the 
world after the death of Wycliffe took possession 
of him. The German peasants of 5o0 years 
ago are described with rare artistic skill, and the 
different points of view from which different 
classes of society view the same facts are given 
with insight and with rare literary talent. 
The translation is excellent. (H. S. Elliott. 
$1.25.) 

phy of real lives than a romance. Dr. Todd's 
strength as a romancer consists both in her 
naturalness and elegance of narration. With a 
wise knowledge of the heights and depths of the 
human soul, she reads the mind of childhood, of 
mature life and age vith a niceness in analysis 
and a trueness that are captivating. Then, 
more than all, she knows how to end her ro- 
mance, and leaves her readers in no morbid, but 
in a health-giving mood. It is a good romance. 
(Appleton. $I. 5o.)--Chicaffo Znter-Ocean. 

The Key of the Holy House. 
OFFICERS of the Inquisition, familiars, swarm 
in Mr. Albert Lee's "The Key of the Holy 
House," a story of Old Antwerp. Familiars turn 
up at every street corner in old Antwerp, and it 
is Caspar Ursuleus whose particular business 
it is to outwit them, and he does. He finds a 
key--a master key--and that opens many a 
door. His chiefest enemy is Don Cristobal de 
la Fuente, who wants to marry Caspar's be- 
trothed, Dorothy Fabr6, the beautiful daughter 
of an Antwerp burgomaster. Caspar uses a 
free hand with sword and dagger, and many a 
Spaniard goes under. The Antwerp man visits 
England, and Mr. Lee introduces Queen Bess 
and her Court. " The Key of the Holy House " 
is a capital story. (Appleton. 50 c.; $I.)N 
N. Y. Times. 
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Roman Africa. 
/I. GASTON BOISSIER, the author of " Rome 
and Pompeii," "The Country of Horace and 
Virgil," and " Cicero and His Friends," has a 
happy knack of refreshing and widening our 
knowledge, filling in the crevices left by early 
neglect or the lapse of time, and creating an 
animated picture from the dry dust of early his- 
tory. His latest book, " Roman Africa : Arch- 
ological Walks in Algeria and Tunis," has 
just been translated by Arabella Ward. The 
plan of this new volume was suggested to him 
in I89I, by the discussion of the Algerian ques- 
tion in the Chamber of Duputies, and in the 
earlier chapters of his narrative and at its close 
he points to the resemblance between the diffi- 
culties met by the Roman conquerors and those 
confronting the French in Algeria and Tunis 
to-day. He believed, in fact, that, to be able 
to administer this African domain successfully, 
the French officials should study its past--above 
all, the past of its inhabitants, who are descend- 
ants of the races that confronted the Romans, 
and have changed but little in habits and social 
cov_ditions. 
The idea once born, M. Boissier set to work 
with all,his energy to carry it out. He travelled 
through the regions of what was once" Roman " 
Africa, read the vorks of Latin historians and 
modern explorers, made original investigations, 
and gradually constructed from all this informa- 
tion the e.ntertaining and instructive volume 
now before us. According to his own rule, it 

was necessary to trace the origin of the races 
that inhabited the country back of Carthage-- 
the Numidians and Berbers--and this he did, 
embodying the results of his observations and 
researches in the first chapter of his book, just 
as the second chapter, on Carthage, opens with 
a sketch .of the origin of the Phcenicians and 
of the leading traits of their character, developed 
by their genius for trade and commercial ex- 
ploration. 
The story of the Punic wars, resulting in the 
destruction of Carthage, is next told with suffi- 
cient detail to refresh the reader's perhaps some- 
what rusty memory; he may find here also a 
great deal that is nev ; then, after the unavoid- 
able tribute to Virgil and Dido, we enter upon 
a series of vivid sketches of the system of gov- 
ernment established by the Romans in their 
conquered provinces, the daily life of the legion- 
aries at their permanent camps, their savings 
banks and military associations, the habits of 
the conquered peoples, the products of the soil, 
the small and large landowners, the great es- 
tates of Roman nobles, the schools established 
bv the conquerors, the Latin writers of African 
birth, inscriptions, and a host of other interest- 
ing topics--all treated with that happy, light 
touch which has made M. Boissier's works pop- 
ular and welcome wherever they go. Erudition 
becomes in his hands a graceful accomplish- 
ment, not a heavy, dull instrument--and knowl- 
edge g.ains by the happy change. (Putnam. 
8I. 75. )--ilail and Express. 

Copyright, 188, by G. P. t'utnam'a Sons. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE, BRIDGETOXVNo BARBADOES. 
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By courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ELIZABETH BARRETT, 
x845-I846. 
IT was natural the first announcement that 
the son of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing had decided to give the world the love-letters 
of his father and mother just as they were xvrit- 
ten should stir indignation and keen rcgrctin 
many. But the letters have been published, 
and every true lover of the Brownings who 
reads them reverently from the first to the last 
must bc deeply grateful. No one can estimate 
the amount of thought the son must have given 
to the weighing of the reasons for and against 
his final action. He puts his position clearly 
before the reader in his short and dignified 
preface: 
" In considering the question of publishing 
these letters, which arc all that ever passed 
betxveen my father and mother, for after their 
marriage they wcrc never separated, it seemed 
to mc that my only alternatives vcrc to alloxv 
them to bc published or to destroy them. I 
might, indeed, have left the matter to the 
decision of others after my death, but that 
would bc evading a responsibility which, I think, 
I ought to accept. Ever since my mother's death 
these letters wcrc kept by my father in a certain 
inlaid box, into which the)  exactly fitted, and 
where they have alvays rested, letter beside 
letter, each in its consecutive order and num- 
bered on the envelope by his own hand. Mv 
father destroyed all the rest of his correspond'- 

ence, and not long before his death he said, 
referring to these letters, ' There they are; do 
with them as you please when I am dead and 
gone!' A few of the letters are of little or no 
interest, but their omission would have saved 
only a few pages, and I think it well that the 
correspondence should be given in its entirety." 
It would seem that Robert Browning himself 
was doubtful about destroying the letters which 
he knew held treasures of criticism on contem- 
porary literature and art, and inspired sentences 
on all the great questions of life, spoken soul 
to soul by two characters whom nature made 
seers and whom education enabled to rank with 
the most learned scholars of their generation. 
And among the letters are these words of Mrs. 
Browning, which would also seem to justify 
her son. She is speaking of Miss Mitford, vho 
had insisted on having all her letters back from 
her correspondents, that she might destroy 
them: 

" I, for my part, value letters as the most 
vital part of biography, and for any rational 
human being to put his foot on the traditions of 
his kind in this particular class does seem to 
me as vonderful as possible. Who would put 
away one of these multitudinous volumes, 
even, which stereotype Voltaire's wrinkles of 
wit--even Voltaire? I can read book after 
book of such reading--or could And if her 
principle vere carried out there would be an 
end. Death would be deader from hencefcrth. 
Also it is a wrong, selfish principle, and un- 
xvorthy of her whole life and profession, be- 
cause we should all be ready to say that if 
the secrets of our daily lives and inner souls 
may instruct other srviving souls, let them be 
open to men hereafter, evenas they are to God 
-now. Dust to dust, and soul secrets to human- 
ity-there are natural heirs to all these things. 
Not that I do not intimately understand the 
shrinking back from the idea of publicity on 

ly curtey of Harper  Brothers. 
ELIZAB ETI BARRETT. 
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dinners of the Saturday Club, of which Mr. 
Dwight was a member, are recorded, though 
the material bills of fare are discreetly passed 
over in silence. Mr. Dwight, in early life 
joined the Brook Farm community " to his life 
there his biographer devotes many pages, the 
pleasantest part of his interesting book. Brook 
Farm is coming to be a sort of " Golden Book " 
for New England, supplementary to the May- 
flower list. So many men of brains took part 
in that experiment and subsequently became 
famous that no self-respecting Boston family of 
intellectual aspirations can well dispense with 
pointing to some relative, if only by marriage, 
who in one way or another was connected with 
the movement. Mr. Dwight, hovever, was an 
active participant in it from beginning to end. 
His life was worth writing for its own sake as 
well as for the account of the friends he had. 
Mr. Cooke is enthusiastic, but he is impartial 
enough to point out Dwight's limitations in the 
task to which his life was devoted. " Could 
Dwight have received a thorough musical train- 
ing, could he ha,,e had the wealth which would 
have enabled him to visit the musical centres of 
Europe freely and to devote himself vithout a 
question of income to writing what he felt and 
believed about music, he would have given us as 
important and permanent work as any that has 
ever appeared in the way of musical interpre- 
tation." His biography, hovever, in that case 

would not have been the delightful quintessence 
of Boston that it is. (Small, Mavnard & Co. 
$2.oo.D Te Sun. 
Volcanoes. 
" VOLCANOES, Their Structure and Signifi- 
cance," by T. G. Bonney, Professor of Geology, 
University College, London, belongs in Put- 
ham's Progressive Sciene Series, edited by 
Professors Cattell and Beddard. It is a very 
rich and valuable number, with a full series of 
explanatory illustrations. It begins with a 
chapter on the " Life History of Volcanoes " 
and follows with others on their products, the 
direction of volcanoes, their geologic history 
and distribution, and finally the theory of their 
formation and action. It is hardly necessary 
to add that Professor Bonnev rejects the chem- 
ical theory as an explanation of volcanic heat. 
He rejecls also Mr. Mallet's theory of heat pro- 
duced by the crushing effect of pressure. The 
theory on which he falls back is that which has 
prevailed among geologists, of heat produced 
by strain of the tightening of the earth's layers 
as they cool and contract. We cannot discuss 
here the strictly scientific line of reasoning by 
which the theory is tested and its application 
to the facts shown. The volume makes an ex- 
cellent manual, and with very few exceptions is 
fully intelligible to general readers. (Putnam. 
$2.)-- The I.e_endent. 

From Bonney's j' Volcanoes." 

Copyright, 1899, by G. P. Yutnam's Sons. 
A VOLCANIC NECK, FIFESHIRE, 
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On the South African Frontier. is connected with the Carnegie Museum there. 
AFRICA is sharing the world's attention vith He is a firm believer in Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
the Far East. New history and new geography acy in South and Central Africa, and believes 
are being made in Africa every year. And also that American interests will be aided by 
there is ample room for knowledge about the that expansion. (Scribner. 3.)--The Outlook. 
African countries; Europe and America know 
about them only in a detached way, in spots Autobiography of Felix Stone Moscheles. 
and by bits, so to speak. A distinctly valuable "IT is regrettable," says Moscheles, " that one 
contribution to the world's store of first-hand cannot write one's reminiscences vithout men- 
information is Mr. William Harvey Brown's tioning one's self. Things go so smoothly as 

.. 
From "On the .South African Frontier." 

t 

BIT OF MASHONALAND SCENERY. 

" On the South African Frontier." Mr. Broxvn 
is an American, xvas naturalist to the United 
States expedition of I$S 9 to the X, Vest Coast, 
and has lived, travelled, hunted, and fought 
for years in Mashonaland and Matabeleland-- 
the Rhodesia (horrid word!) of to-day. He is 
a xvide-axvake observer and a readable teller of 
hunting stories. Generally speaking, he con- 
cerns himself xvith what he has seen and 
learned rather than with politics or theories. 
When he does speak of great problems, he at 
least speaks his mind plainly: "A primitive 
race must serve its conquerors or perish." 
" Forced servitude, even in the abhorrent form 
of chattel slavery, has exerted a potent in- 
fluence in the uplifting of primitive man." 
Mr. Broxvn is now residing in Pittsburg, and 

long as one records the doings of others, but 
become so puzzling xvhen one has to introduce 
the Ego. Betxveen self-laudation and mock 
modesty there is not much to choose, and if you 
try to steer clear of the one you are sure to fall 
into the other." 
In such fashion the uthor of these charming 
reminiscences makes his apology for an occa- 
sional mention of himself and of the success he 
achieved both in music and in painting. To 
even the casual reader the apology xvill seem 
superfluous, for the celebrated portrait painter, 
xvith charming modesty, has everywhere sur- 
mounted the difficulty. Throughout a volume 
of some three hundred pages he has held the 
middle course, and both self-laudation and 
mock modesty are conspicuous only for their 
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Hichens. Collaboration has al- 
ways been a mystery to the un- 
initiated, and a mystery deepened 
by the fact that collaborations vary 
indefinitely with the character of 
the work and the differentaptitudes 
of the workers. In the present 
.,. case, hovever, ve are not left 
without what looks like distinct-- 
though, of course, it may be really 
delusive--guidance. It is natural, 
that is to say, for a reader to as- 
sume that the dialogue is, as, of 
course, the plot is known to be, the 
vork of Mr. Barrett, and that Mr. 
I-lichens has been engaged to 
" invest" the play " with artistic 
merit" as literature. Roughly 
speaking, no doubt, this does rep- 
resent the division of labor, but 
it vill not do to press the theory 
too far, for the descriptive and 
narrative passages are not, at least 
to our thinking, quite such genuine 
I-lichens as the sentiment and con- 
versations are characteristic Bar- 
rett. (Lippincott. $.5o.)mZitera- 
lure. 
Letters of Walter Savage 
Landor. 
To all readers who like to linger 
over that which is best in our 
literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is a peculiar fascina- 
tion in the personality and writ- 
ings of Walter Savage Landor. 
This being so, there was considerable interest 
aroused by the announcement that one of Lan- 
dot's surviving friends, and most liberally-treat- 
ed of Correspondents, had consented to allow 
Mr. Stephen Wheeler to look through the letters 
which she received from her old friend and pub- 
lish such as he thought fit. His fitness for the 
new task Mr. Wheeler had abundantly shown by 
his " Letters and Unpublished Writings of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor," published in 1897, and our 
gratitude for this handsome new volume, while 
chiefly due to Lady Graves-Sawle for so gen- 
erously allowing us to read these letters, is also 
due in no small measure to Mr. Wheeler for the 
admirable manner in which he has presented 
them. 
This volume is full of interest and attractive- 
ness. It gives a vivid picture--self-revealed-- 
of Landor during the later part of his life, and 
some fine expressions of his sturdy individuality 
on public matters. There are three charming 
portraits--one of Landor, one of his "dear 
Rose,"and one of that young lady with her sister. 
(Lippincott. $3.)mLondon Literary l/Vorld. 

From "Tle Dauglaer8 of Bab'lon." t)ola right, Ia, by J. B. Lippincot; Co. 
AND I--I--WHITHER SHALL I GO? 
The Daughters of Babylon. 
" THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON " is the latest 
example of a form of literary enterprise quite 
recently invented. Popular novels have been 
dramatized from the days of Scott downvard, 
to go no farther back; it has been reserved for 
our own generation to try the effect of " novel- 
izing" popular dramas. Of this invention Mr. 
Wilson Barrett may, perhaps, claim to be the 
patentee. Having brought the play-going pub- 
lic in large numbers to see that ingenious com- 
post of romance and religiosity, " The Sign of 
the Cross," the dexterous author-actor presented 
it in book form to the reading public, by whom, 
it is understood, it was favorably received. In 
repeating this experiment with the less popular 
"Daughters of Babylon" Mr. Barrett has 
deemed it advisable to enlist the services of a 
collaborator; and the selection made by him is 
in itself a testimony to his skill as a purveyor 
of popular entertainments. No combination 
could have seemed more likely to " draw " than 
one which associates the name and record of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett vith those of Mr. Robert 
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A Writer of Books. 
'IGEORGE PASTON" is the pen-name of the 
latest English woman who writes novels. Why 
women vho write novels take masculine pen- 
names--as Charles Egbert Craddock does, and 
as George Eliot and George Sand did, and as 
Miss Robins has recently doncmit is beyond 
masculine ingenuity to determine. But the 
facts remain. 
The lady who writes as " George Paston " is 
exceedingly clever, though not as a constructor 
of stories. 
In this her latest book, called "A Writer of 
Books," she is inspired, as Sarah Grand was, 
and as several other English female novelists 
have recently been, by an implacable hatred 
and uncompromising and unnatural contempt 
for men. One vonders as he reads why, in the 
cases of so many women novelists, the natural 
law of toleration and congeniality between the 
sexes should be so far abrogated. And one 
wonders what would become of the human 
race if all women should assume the attitude of 
these women novelists. 
The story told in this novel of " George 
Paston's" is not vorth recounting. It begins 
nowhere and ends in nothing. Yet the book is 
one of the most brilliant and fascinating of re- 
cent novels because of its commentaries upon 
human life and human character. In spite 
of its lack of anything like an orderly plot, it is 
interesting from beginning to end. 
The " writer of books " is a woman who be- 
gins writing novels without any personal 
knowledge of the passions that go to make up 
the materials of novels. She gains knowledge 
rapidly through experiences more or less im- 
probable in themselves, or, at least, in their 
outcome. 
This whole thing is morbid. The English 
woman novelist of this peculiar type is a curse 
rather than a blessing to mankind. Where her 
sister in America concerns herself--as the 
woman vho calls herself Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock has recently donemwith a narration of 
historical incidents rich in character and hu- 
manity, the morbid English woman novelist 
concerns herself to vituperate men, to scoff at 
marriage and lav and orderly life, and to ig- 
nore all the possibilities of courtesy and gentle- 
ness and affection as ameliorating circum- 
stances in human intercourse. 
It is absolutely true, of course, that if every 
man were a barbarian, and every woman a fool, 
there would be no possibility of marriage be- 
tween the two unless one or the other suc- 
cumbed as a slave. But, fortunately, courtesy is 
common, and most men and women are reason- 
able enough to recognize each other's weak- 
nesses as readily as each other's rights. 

For many thousands of years the world has 
got on comfortably with the marriage of one 
man to one woman. Children have been 
brought up affectionately and well. The men 
and the women have joined hands and jour- 
neyed through life as partners and devoted 
allies. 
To such vomen novelists as George Paston 
and Sarah Grand's imitators generally, such 
relations as those which have gone to make tap 
the sweet cement of society may perhaps be 
absolutely'impossible. 
But it does not follo that such relations may 
not exist with the best of possible results 
among their healthy-minded readers. (Apple- 
ton. $I; pap., 50 c.)wGeorge Cary Eggleston in 
2V. Y. IVorld. 
Lone Pine. 
WE have praise, and nothing but praise, for 
this bright romance. It has its faults, mainly 
those of a first book; but so short a review as 
this should deal only with "essentials, and the 
essentials of the story are strength, directness, 
and sincerity. As we open it we find ourselves 
in the full midst of surroundings with which 
the gory fiction of our childhood has made us 
so familiar--Red Indians, abducted Mexican 
maidens, hidden silver mines, and free revolver 
practice all round. But between that present- 
ment and this there is a great gulf fixed. On 
the one side is blood and twaddle, on the other 
is strong adventure and delicate sentiment. 
We have advanced since our early days. We 
have learned that the telling of wild deeds does 
not preclude the drawing of human beings. 
And one result of our literary inheritance is 
the perfect characterization of John Stephens, 
the hero of " Lone Pine." The man lives. He 
is a vry d'Artagnan of the pioneers, with all 
d'Ar.tagnon's simplicity and melancholyna cre- 
ation of which any writer might be proud. 
Perhaps the most remarkable pages in the book 
are those in which the author describes the lust 
of blood gettin hold of such a man. We have 
much good fighting in our literature; but the 
inner self of a man who, in righteous wrath, 
sets forth to slay has rarely been so adequately 
revealed. That Mr. Townshend knows the 
scenes he depicts is obvious from every line. 
And here we pause in some dubiety. Is this 
but the concentration of all the experience of 
the author's life? Is it the one book he can 
hew from himself? Or will he give us more? 
We hope there will be more; for he has the art- 
ist's insight and the artist's touch. He dedicates 
his book "To my friends in Santiago, red and 
white, and in memory of a brindled bulldog," 
and shows originality in all the pages that follow. 
(Putnam. l.25.)--London Literary 14orld. 
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Front Roosevelt's " Rough Riders." Copyright, 1899, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
ROUGtt RIDERS FORDING THE SAN JUAN. 

The Rough Riders. 

GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT'S story of the remark- 
able regiment which Col. Leonard Wood and he 
raised and led to the brief war vith Spain has 
already appeared in serial form in Scril, ner's 
#[agazine. It nov ccmes before us in book 
form, and it will be generally conceded that it 
forms one of the most thrilling pieces of mili- 
tary history produced in recent years. The au- 
thor modestly admits that he was filled with the 
spirit of adventure, and that in Colonel Wood 
he found a most congenial aid and abettor. He 
tells how they walked and talked together in 
Washington and how they discussed various 
schemes of adventure while experimenting with 
snowshoes. When the war became inevitable 
nothing could keep these two modern crusaders 
from bursting the feeble b6nds of bureaucracy 
and getting into the midst of the active cam- 
paigning somehow. They had many schemes, 
but all of them came to naught. Then came 
the authorization of the formation of three regi- 
ments of volunteer cavalry, and they knew just 
what was to be their field of action. 
Colonel Roosevelt could have had the original 
command of the regiment, but he was sensible 
enough to know that, while he was learning his 

duties, valuable time xvould be lost, and the 
regiment might not get into the field in time for 
the fighting. He therefore asked for the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy, with the stipulation that Dr. 
Wood should be made Colonel. The wisdom of 
the arrangement became evident at once. 
The story of the raising of the Rough Riders, 
as they came to be called, is most interesting. 
Every one knows that the regiment xvas com- 
posed of all sorts and conditions of men--club- 
men from the Somerset of Boston and the 
Knickerbocker of New York, graduates of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia, bronco- 
busters from Arizona, frontiersmen, sheriffs 
of the bold Western type, half-breeds, and full- 
blooded Indians. 
The author has been very particular about 
giving credit to every one who did gallant 
xvork, and is hearty in his praise of Edward 
Marshall and Richard Harding Davis, the two 
nexvspaper correspondents who were on the 
firing line with him. 
It is unnecessary, and it xvould be unprofita- 
ble to follow Colonel Roosevelt through his 
account of the grand charge at San Juan Hill. 
That is now history, and the Colonel's account 
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The Round Rabbit. 
A BOOK of delightful rhymes for children is 
"The Round Rabbit," by Agnes Lee. Birds, 
kittens, dogs, and other pets that children love 
have a place in these short verses, and a num- 
ber of wholesome sentiments about pleasant- 
ness and carefulness and kindred virtues are 
represented in such charming guise that they 
will be sure to have an influence for good on 
the child mind. It is seldom that one finds a 
book of verses so full of sweet sunshine and 
at the same time possessed of such merry, 
catchy jingle. The folloving paragraph is 
quoted from the poem from xvhich the volume 
takes its name" 
" Round stone, did you kn-oxv of my little round rabbit, 
So soft and.so white and so dear, 
Whose one little pleasure, whose one little habit, 
Vas loving each soul who came near ? 
Oh ! what has become of my little round rabbit ? 
I try not to think nor to fear !" 
Needless to say the little stories turn out pleas- 
ingly. Many of the 
selections have pre- 
viously appeared in 
the current juvenile 
periodicals. Several 
good line drawings 
illustrate the verses 
appropriately, a n d --1 
the beautiful cover in 
original design of lit- 
tle round rabbits xvil! 
appeal to the child's 
eye. (Cope- 
land & Day. 
I. 5o.)-- 

From '* The Round Rabbit." Copyright, t899, by 
Copeland &: Day. 
VANISHED JUNE. 

The Jamesons. 
LOVERS of good literature will be delighted 
t.o learn that Miss Wilkins' story, " The Jame- 
sons," is already in its eighth thousand, the 
first large edition having been exhausted by 
the advance orders. Miss Wilkins knows her 
subject thoroughly and she is unexcelled among 
living writers as a portrayer of character. In 
this respect, and in her humorous touch, that so 
easily shades off into pathos, she is strongly 
suggestive of Dickens, with the distinction that 
there is rather more of restraint in the work of 
Miss Wilkins. Her characters never become 
caricatures. Of course, luxuriance in the case 
of Dickens was a manifestation of unrestrained 
genius. Miss Wilkins writes down the people 
of her somewhat limited field as faithfully as a 
camera could reproduce the streets and hou.,.es 
of her Nexv England villages. 
The idea of " The Jamesons" is ingenious 
ar.d gives the author opportunity to introduce 
several amu.sing situations. 
Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson 
: is the wife of a city man 
-,- ' who has lost the most of his 
money. The family have 
been accustomed to spend 
the summer at fashionable 
watering- places, but are 
now obliged to take board 
in the little village of Linn- 
ville. Mrs. Jameson de- 
) scends upon the innocent 
but intelligent villagers like 
a veritable avalanche of 
progress, culture, and suo 
 periority. Her various at- 
tempts to improve the town, 
, . ending xvith the celebration 
of its centennial, xvhich she 
herself organizes, are de- 
lightfully told. Miss Wil- 
kins' books are worth read- 
ing for the reason, if for no 
other, that one is sure to be 
introduced in each new vol- 
ume to some cleverly drawn 
character, the memory of whose acquaintance 
xvill remain a life-long pleasure. Such a charac- 
ter is Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, whom the 
reader, as well as the inhabitants of Linnville, 
learns at the last to love and estehm. The placid 
vanity of Mrs. Jameson and her confidence that 
she can make all her fads interesting to the 
villagers gives Miss Wilkins opportunity for 
some of her finest work, and the note through- 
out is a joyous one, a welcome change from 
some of her recent books. (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. i.)CIticao Times-IIerald. 
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The Fowler. 
Miss HARRADEN'S first long novel is a curious 
study of a new development of the old-time 
Don Juan, the result of the modern intellectual 
life which has come to overbalance the purely 
physical to a remarkable degree in these latter 
days. " The Fowler" is a man who cares only 
for the subjugation of women's minds, the en- 
slavement of their souls, the destruction of 
their individuality. The sinister, sensual ends 
of his old-time prototype do not appeal to him. 
The ruin he brings is of another kind, as irre- 
parable and far more appalling. His wiles are 
much the same, his tricks unaltered. He is the 
result of the emancipation of woman's mind. 
She has an intellect now, an individuality to 
prey upon, as well as the more material charms 
of old. But the very development that has 
created this new danger brings with it her de- 
fence. Her interests are larger, she sees more 
clearly, her self-reliance is greater, and, as she 
has shorn the old Don Juan of most of his 
power, so will she defeat the enemy in his new 
guise, for she stands clear-eyed and proud in 
her hard-won freedom, self-reliant, and un- 
afraid. 
Mss Harraden opens up a new phase of the 
emancipation of woman in her pages, and yet 
she tells bat a good story--old-fashioned, we 
had almost said, but that it is nothfor she has 
hidden her aim in telling it, and refrains from 
preaching. 
Miss Itarraden seems to have been more in- 
terested in this new problem, which she has 
undoubtedly observed in the life around her, 
than in the man who was its exponent and the 
woman who came so near being its victim; 
therefore, these two are less individuals than 
typesmultra modern ones, to whom it was well 
worth while to draw attention. 
The most attractive character in the book, 
however, is Nurse Isabel, a delightfufcombina- 
tion of contradictory feminine foibles and vir- 
tues, a true woman, for whom " The Fowler " 
has no attraction. 
The villain is, of course, counterbalanced by 
a hero, and there are sufficient minor characters 
to give animation to the book and occupation to 
the author's agreeable humor. Some rather 
digressive dialogue might be dispensed with, 
but on the whoie one can well be satisfied with 
the book as it stands. It is undoubtedly the 
result of close observation, and it teaches a 
great, because a new and hitherto largely un- 
suspected lesson; and it is told with much 
dramatic force, once the reader has been in- 
formed of the true nature of its plot and the 
danger of its heroine. That point settled, the 
tale moves rapidly to its end, with virtue tri- 
umphant and villainy unmasked. 

Miss Harraden has made a remarkable con- 
tribution to psychological fictionhan expression 
that, hackneyed as it may seem to many already, 
most aptly describes some of the best imagina- 
tive work based upon the close observation of 
the life of our day. (Dodd, Mead 6: Co. $1.5o.) 
--Ma il and Ex2hress. 

The French Revolution and the English 
Poets. 
DR. HANCOCK, of Havcrford, presents in a 
neat volume a discussion of the French Revolu- 
tion and the English poets, which is an expansion 
of his Harvard dissertation for his doctor's de- 
gree. Professor Gates prefaces the book with 
a really luminous note on the claims of histori- 
cal criticism to the genuine lover of literature, 
in which hc happily compares Patcr's method 
of appreciation with that of Pope in the essay 
on Winkelmann, contrasted with the preface to 
Homer. 
The effects of the French Revolution as the 
great stimulus to the intellectual and emotional 
life of the civilized world are the first considera- 
tion of the author, as they contributed to the 
evolution of the English romantic poets. Hel- 
vetius, Holback, and Rousseau are briefly 
studied, as being the writers most directly con- 
cerned with the moulding of English radical 
thought, while Godwin, the chief exponent of 
radical philosophy in England, is considered 
from the double point of view of his indebted- 
ness to the French writers and his contributions 
to political philosophy. 
The body of the work treats of Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Shelley is 
generally recognized as the true child of the 
Revolution, but Dr. Hancock marshals the in- 
trinsic evidence with irresistible force. Byron 
he demonstrates to be the self-sufficient heir of 
Rousseau. Wordsworth is studied with psy- 
chological acumen. The historic event first 
awoke in him an ardent human interest, its 
failure reduced his exalted hopes to despair, 
which in turn called forth his hitherto unde- 
veloped creative povers with vhich he wrought 
as for an anodyne to his disenchantment. (This 
perhaps is a little supersubtle claim for a direct 
inheritance from the Revolution.) As for Cole- 
ridge, his political career is clearly shown to be 
a development caused by the logic of the great 
events of history. Dr. Hancock can claim an 
individuality for his treatise, although the field 
has been so often explored, inasmuch as his 
interpretations of facts are fresh, his materials 
are collated with care, and, above all, he main- 
tains with admirable consistency the historical 
point of view. (Holt. $I.25.)--Boston Tran- 
scri29t. 
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under proper sanitary regulations, should be 
healthful and beautiful. Setting aside the re- 
sult of the war, the "condition of Cuba under 
Spanish rule was pitiful in the extreme. Says 
Mr. Porter: "A country more systematically 
pillaged, more infamously deprived ot its re- 
sources, more wantonly plundered ot its rev- 
enues, and a population more completely de- 
prived of its rights by those who had every 
reason to foster and protect a valuable posses- 
sion, cannot be found recorded in ancient or 
modern history." Whatever form the govern- 
ment of Cuba may take, the author goes on to 
say, the responsibility of the commercial and 
industrial rehabilitation of the island must rest 
with the United States. And to point out hov 

this should be done is the aim of Mr. Porter's 
book. It takes up and discusses in turn such 
subjects as population and occupations, condi- 
tions of life, cities and tovns, agriculture, 
sugar, tobacco, mining, miscellaneous indus- 
tries, manufacturing possibilities, railways and 
water transportation, navagation and harbors, 
foreign commerce, currency and banking, 
Cuban budget, customs tariff and regulations, 
openings for capital, opportunities for labor, re- 
construction, and the industrial future of Cuba. 
The book is of extraordinary intent and im- 
portance, and will at once attract the attention of 
students of the present political and economic 
conditions of Cuba. (Putnam. $3. 5o- )--Boston 
ICeehl, Transcritt. 

rom " Industrial Cuba." 

Copyright, 1899, by  ;. P. Putnam's Sons. 

CUBAN GUARACHERO (MINSTREL). 
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Our Conquests in the Pacific. 
MOST vivid and most significant among the 
" materials of history" are the narratives of 
those who witnessed or shared in the scenes 
thev depict. It is granted that the historian 
must sift such evidence, allowing for personal 
points of view, for hearsay, and for prejudices; 
yet the first-hand narrative possesses a spirit 
and an "atmosphere "that is lacking in the more 
analytical and serious work, unless, indeed, it 
comes from the pen of a Parkman. For two 
years past this nation has been making history 
along lines hitherto undreamed of, and there 
has been a stream of books setting forth each 
step in the chain of events, and presenting it in 
varied lights, according to the personality and 
experience of the narrators. Among the pub- 
lications evoked by the war with Spain, Oscar 
King Davis's brilliant series of sketches, grouped 
under the title " Our Conquests in the Pacific," 
have a double interest-- in their quality as pen 
pictures of unusual vigor and excellence, and 
in their unconscious forecast of and bearing 
upon later developments in the Philippines. 
Those who first made their acquaintance in the 
columns of the New York Sun vill welcome 
them now in more permanent form, and they 
should win their way among a new audience. 
Beginning with the departure of the Austraha 
and her sister transports from San Francisco in 
May of last year, Mr. Davis shows in a series of 
vivid, graphic newsletters the slow progress 
over seas; the overflowing hospitalities of the 
halt at ttonolulu, where the delights of surf-rid- 

ing and poi-eating were enjoyed ; the light opera 
heroics of the " capture" of Guam and its out- 
lying islands; and the long-expected arrival at 
Manila, with the varied excitements, comedies 
and tragedies of the days that followed. Writ- 
ten at the moment, and consequently vital with 
the interests of that moment, full of keen 
appreciation of pathos and fun, and possess- 
ing that semi-cynical American humor that 
masks much sentiment, the book is journalism 
in the best sense of the vord, and it cannot fail 
to hold its reader intent until the last page is 
turned. The writer's views upon the character 
and policy of Aguinaldo and his probable in- 
fluence upon Philippine affairs are of special 
interest in the light of later developments, and 
his brief sketches of Filipino character and 
conditions give more than a hint of the prob- 
lems that confront the United States in its new 
" imperial" rMe. (Stokes. $r.25.) 

The Break-Up of China. 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD'S voluminous work 
on " The Break-Up of China," while primarily 
the result of a mission undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain, and as such dealing mainly 
with trading and commercial questions, treats 
to a large extent of international politics in the 
Far East, and of the racial complications con- 
nected therewith. The two can, indeed, hardly 
be separated from each other. In his very 
preface the author frankly acknowledges that 
Lord Salisbury's unstable policy has hurt Eng- 

From " Our (3onqlests in the Pacific." 

THREE FRUIT GIRLS. 

Copyright, 1899, by F. A. Stokes Co. 
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land's trade as well as her diplomatic prestige. 
He points out the inefficiency of the protection 
given to British commerce by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and expresses his conviction that the 
policy of the "open door" is the only one that 
will benefit trade, and at the same time avert an 
otherwise inevitable war. Finally, he suggests 
that the great powers jointly guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire. 
A chapter is devoted to each of the most im- 

portant cit- 
ies of that 
empire-- 
twenty in 
number D 
with detail- 
ed state- 
ments re- 
garding 
their trade 
and com- 
merce, the 
relations of 
the foreign 
powers in 
each of 
them, and 
other infor- 
mation of 
the kind, in- 
cluding re- 
ports from 
local cham- 
bers of com- 
merce and 
interviews 
with Chi- 
nese offici- 
als. There 
are, also, 
chapters on 
Chinese 
railways 
and water- 
ways, fin- 
ance and 

currency, trade conditions, treaties and tariffs 
, as they affect foreign trade, and on the Chinese 
armies and navies, forts and arsenals. Ac- 
counts of a visit to Japan and the trip across 
the American continent follow. The volume 
closes with some conclusions and observations 
and an appendix. 
The book will prove of service to American 
merchants, because it contains a great deal of 
information that is of practical value to them, 
as it is to American shipping interests. It 
serves also to throw additional light upon the 
development of the new and decisive factor in 
international politics, which is trade. The days 

are far when it was hoped that the growth of 
commerce would draw the nations of the world 
together and make-their interests identical; 
precisely the opposite has come to pass. Com- 
petition on an enormous scale has been found 
to be a source, not of amity, but of enmity and 
constant danger. But aside from this it is a 
valuable book, because it gives in small space 
an absolutely clear and dispassionate statement 
of the position China occupies and is likely to 
occupy in 
the com- 
merce and 
politics of 
the world. 
The au- 
thor's labor 
i n ga ther- 
ing togeth- 
er this mass 
of informa- 
tion must 
have b e e n 
enormous. 
The results 
howe ver, 
should well 
repay him, 
for they 
bear evi- 
dence to 
a mission 
faithfully 
and abl 
fulfilled. 
The book, 
vhile writ- 
ten for the 
serious man 
of business, 
yet avoids 
statistical 
dryness as 
far as it is 
possible to 
do in a work 
ot this kind. (Harper & Brothers. 3.)--.lIail 
and Express. 
Story of the Princess des Ursins. 
MADAME DES URSINS' letters to confidential 
friends, such as Madame de Maintenon, have 
long been before the world. They noxv furnish 
Miss Hill with material for a well-informed, 
well-written, and very readable study of this 
remarkable politician in pettidoats. A La Tr- 
mouille by birth and a Princess Orsini by 
marriage--des Ursins is but a French transla- 
tion of the Italian name--Madame des Ursins 
made her first appearance at the age of nearly 
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From "The Span o' Life." C,mvri,..,ht, 1899, b) llarper & Brother. 

THERE IS LITTLE I XVOULD NOT DO TO PLEASE LE PRE JEAN." 

an of singular nobility. The first three stories 
afford material for the sociologist in their de- 
scription of the courtship and marriage customs 
of the Ohio of half a century ago, when the 
foreign opinion of American manners was the 
least of rural American troubles. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $I.25.)--_A r. Y. Times. 

The Span o' Life. 
A VERY interesting point in the consideration 
of this romance of the French and Indian War 
is that it is written in collaboration by a man 
and a woman: and yet it is quite impossible to 
distinguish the work of Miss McIlwraith from 
that of the author of "Spanish John." No 
period of new world history is so dramatic, so 
suggestive, for the writers of historical romance 
' as the period of which "The Span o' Life" 
treats. It is the story of the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the Chevalier Maxwell, an adhe- 
rent of the ill.starred Prince Charles. Before 
the rebellion Maxwell had married a trades- 
man's daughter, but the marriage had been 
kept a close secret because of Maxwell's family. 
When the Chevalier cast his lot with Prince 
Charles he had left his young wife at home, and 
when her child was born, and the mother had 
no evidence to show that she had been honor- 
ably married, the disgrace was more than could 

be borne. She came to London, took lodgings 
and supported herself and child by serving. 
After the disastrous battle of Culloden the hero 
is forced to lay in hiding in an obscure lodging- 
house in London, but as the agents of the 
House of Hanover learn of his place of conceal- 
ment, his friends conduct him to the home of 
the little seamstress in Wych Streetnwho is 
his wife. She believes, however, that he has 
wilfully deserted her ; under no circumstances 
will she consent to a reconciliation. As for the 
Chevaiier, he loses hope of winning again her 
favor, and when he is offered a commission in 
the French army he accepts it gladly. 
He is sent at once to Canada to the garrison 
at Louisbourg. Before leaving London, how- 
ever, his cousin, knowing nothing of his mar- 
riage, has fallen in love with him, and when his 
letters from the new world cease to come she 
prepares to follow him. By some freak of for- 
tune she secures as her maid the Chevalier's 
vife N the little seamstress of Wych Street-- 
and they come to Canada together. The rest 
of the story makes one of the most fascinating 
narratives that modern romantic fiction affords. 
The wanderings of the two women through the 
wilds of Canada, the scenes attending the fall 
of Quebec, all lead up to a ddnouement that 
must be known to be appreciate. (Harper. 
8.75.) 
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Rchard CarveI. 

Dash for a Throne. 

WHEN Mr. Churchill wrote "The Celeb- 
rity" he not only added to the gayety of novel- 
readers, but gave promise of work which would 
inevitably be clever and amusing. " Richard 
Carvel" is both, and it is something else, too ; 
it is an interesting essay in a more dignified 

and valuable 
form of art 
than that in 
which the au- 
thor chose to 
make his first 
appearance. It 
is a serious his- 
torical n o v e 1. 
embracing a 
romanticcourt- 
ship and many 
events on land 
and sea, in 
Maryland and 
in England, 
which involve 
famous per- 
sonages like 
Washington, 
Fox, and Hor- 
ace Walpole. 
When the hero 
is not devoting 
himself to Mis- 
tress Dorothy 
Manners, a 
beautiful co- 
quette, a n d 
striving wit h 
amazing clum- 
siness to win 
her heart, he 
is resisting the 
insidious ma- 
lignity of an 
uncle who is 
trying to de- 
prive him of 
hisinheritance. 
Whenthewick- 
ed uncle kid- 

"A DASH FOR A THRONE " is a story full of 
the most lively action, as the title itself could 
suggest. The plot is a very complicated one, 
and the numerous exciting scenes shift rapidly, 
while various characters are entrapped in the 
meshes of a net of wild intrigues, from which 

theauthorskil- 
f u 11 y rescues 
t h e m. Ger- 
many is t h e 
home of the 
story. 
On a certain 
festive occa- 
sion aboard the 
imperial yacht, 

xvhere all par- 

IN ,VALKED JOHN PAUL HIMSELF. 

naps him and sends him out of Maryland, a cap- 
tive on a pirate ship, Master Carvel is rescued 
by the redoubtable Paul Jones and is taken to 
London, where he gambles, rides a murderous 
horse on a wager, fights a duel, and makes love. 
This is not all. Our hero has still much to do. 
Among other things, he must take part in the 
fight between the Bon t-Iontme Richard and the 
Serapis. But we will not spoil the reader's 
pleasure by telling him all that the narrative 
contains. (Macmillan. $I.5O.)--N. Y. Tribune. 

took so freely 
of ,,vine that no 
one could give 
an accurate de- 
scription of the 
happenings, 
the hero, Count 
von Rudloff, 
and the Prince 
became involv- 
ed in a quarrel, 
which termi- 
nated when the 
latter received 
a blow in the 
face. As a re- 
sult of this en- 
counter von 
Rudloff was 
advised, oci- 
ally, without 
the Prince's 
knowledge, to 
flee the coun- 
try and cause 
reports of his 
death to be 
widely circu- 
lated at home. 
This was done. 
Meanwhile he 

was thought to be dead, no one. suspecting 
differently. The funeral vas celebrated at 
court with proper mourning, and the papers 
reported at length his life, illness, death, and 
funeral. His future career was now open. 
Through a chain of circumstances he met the 
Countess Minna yon Gramberg, whose de- 
fence he immediately assumed. Previous to 
the death of her father Minna yon Gramberg 
was betrothed to a Count von Nauheim, a vil- 
lain of the deepest dye, whom she thoroughly 
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THE STORY AND THE MANNER OF ITS TELLING MADE A POEM. 

bled their cows in winter, and mixing the 
blood with oatmeal, used it as food. To so 
low a plight were the poor animals brought 
that in the morning they were unable to rise 
from the ground, and the inhabitants had 
to aid each other to help up their respective 
cows. The volume, which naturally is viva- 
cious and well written, is. full of curious and 
edifying matter. It is illustrated with two por- 
traits of the Earl Marischal, taken 1717 and 
175o, the former from the Scottish National 
Museum, the latter from the National Portrait 
Gallery; a miniature of Prince Charles in 1747, 
a replica of one given by Charles to a Macleod 
of the Rassy house; and a miniature of Prince 
Charles and the Duke of York, from the original 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Gibson Car- 
michael. (Longmans. 5-)gVotes and Queries. 

King or Knave. 
THERE are few figures in history that have 
won the place long accorded in romance to 
Henry of Navarre. From Dumas down, the 
story-teller has felt the fascination of that 
complex personalityat once daring and cau- 
tious, impulsive and calculating, reckless in love 
and subtle in war. " King or Knave ?" asks 
Mr. Johnson, in this, his second essay in what 
may be termed Henri-Quatre fiction, and he 
leaves one inclined to answer " both." The 

story is the familiar one of the wooing of the 
beautiful Gabrielle d'Estr6es, one of the most 
famous of the many beautiful women whose 
names are linked with that of Henry of Na- 
varre; and in its telling there is xvoven a sec- 
ond thread, in the trials and final good fortune 
of that Jean Fourcade, who as "The King's 
Henchman " is already familiar to Mr. John- 
son's readers. Practically " King or Knave " 
is a sequel to "The King's Henchman," in 
that it follows Fourcade's eventful history to 
its joyful conclusion, yet it is none the less an 
independent romance in its interest and its 
theme. It is "the second of the manuscripts 
found in Pierre Fourcade's strong box," says 
its author, thus holding forth the hint of per- 
haps further material from a similar source-- 
not an unwelcome prospect, for Mr. Johnson 
has the knack of telling a good story, and in- 
vests his puppets of an earlier day with actual- 
ity and interest. Those who follow him through 
the story of Gabrielle's surrender, from the 
first entry of the royal lover disguised in his 
rough woodchopper's blouse, to the moment of 
his final triumph when his conquest at Ivry seals 
the compact made between them, will be noth- 
ing loath to go further with Mr. Johnson into 
these historic annals that are not fictitious 
though they may be told as fiction. (Little, 
Brown & Co. I.5O.) 
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A Fair Brigand. 
THE fair brigand was not actually a brigand 
herself, but she was the daughter of a brigand-- 
Demetrius Takis, one of the most daring and 
successful bandits of the country about Mount 
Olympos. Of course she followed the prece- 
dent set for brigands' daughters from time im- 
memorial, and fell in love with one of her father's 
captives--the young American student, Dr. 
Joseph Chandler Brown, whose life's dream was 
to become "the authority " on Argive bronzes. 
It was through her devotion and daring that 
Brown and his companion, who had been de- 
coyed into the brigand's domain and held for 
ransom, as they were setting out on an Olympian 
climb, managed to escape from their predica- 
ment without the loss of their ears or other 
mutilation. This should be, of course, the be- 
ginning of a romance, but Mr. Horton's little. 
story does not follow orthodox lines. Given a 
cold, indifferent scholar, centred only in his 
studies, and a beautiful, passionate girl, a child 
of nature, blindly worshipping him, and the 
future of such a union is not auspicious, even 
though a romance may be its foundation. 
This is the situation in "A Fair Brigand," and 
tragedy must be the result. The character of 
Kyriakoula is effectively drawn in a few vivid 
strokes, and there is much pathos in her en- 
tanglement in the chain of circumstances that 

make her the unwelcome bride of 
the rescued American. Mr. Horton 
writes with spirit, and has more 
than a touch of humor, as is evi- 
denced by his parody of the meth- 
ods of "yellow journalism " in his 
portrayal of the "special represen- 
tative" of the Z)aily Z)aily in rela- 
tion to the case of the fair brigand. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co. I.25.) 

The Real Cyrano. 
IN spite of the attention that has 
been given the historical Cyrano de 
Bergerac, it is somewhat difficult, 
on account of the lifelikeness of M. 
Rostand's famous hero, to realize 
that he was a real personage. The 
Doubleday & McClure Company, 
however, publish Cyrano's o w n 
masterpiece, "A Voyage to the 
Moon," on which Rostand d rev 
largely for the third act of his play. 
It is a very poetical, fanciful, and 
imaginative narrative of a trip to 
the moon, describing the inhabit- 
ants of that planet and their strange 
customs, such as sleeping on beds of 
flowers, paying their scores at the 
taverns with original poetry, and 
eating by inhaling odors through the pores of 
the body. Lord Orrery, in his "Life of Swift," 
credits this work with "directing the plan " of 
" Gulliver's Travels." This is the first sub- 
stantially complete translation ever published ; 
the main idea of the original work--locating the 
Garden of Eden in the moon--having been sup- 
pressed as heretical, probably by Cyrano's own 
friends; and Curtis Hidden Page, of Columbia 
University, has supplied notes and an intro- 
duction, while the book is illustrated with some 
quaint engravings. (50 c.)---A r. Y. Herald. 

OVER THE HILLS. 

Ov. the hills and valleys of dreaming 
Slowly I take my way ; 
Life is the night with its dream-visions teeming, 
Death is the waking at day. 

Down thro' the dales and the bowers of loving, 
Singing, I roam afar ; 
Daytime or night-time, I constantly roving, 
Dearest one, thou art my star. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. St.25.)--Fronz Ounbar's 
"Lyrics of the Itearlhside." 

Miss Cayley's Adventures. 
WHY are there not more Miss Cayleys ? We 
like bright, clever young women who are never 
depressed, and who regard the world and all in 
it as manufactured for their benefit. It is ex- 
hilarating to be in the company of one who is con- 
fident enough to take the clown as her example. 



1 E NED ICI TE. 
THE waves in prostrate worship lie, and cease 
To count the pebbles on their rosary ; 
Over the scourg6d rocks a smile of peace 
Deepens the hushed expectancy. 
Each small, lost flower lifts her fragrant brow, 
Forgotten flocks turn toward the rosy West ; 
Day drops her anchor off the world--and now 
Awaits her shriving--all her ways confessed. 
The patriarchal mountains stand apart, 
Far hills are kneeling; birds arrest their flight-- 
Then the real Presence crowds all Nature's heart, 
And benediction falls with night. 
From Dickenson's " 14ithin the Itedge." 
(Doubleday & McClure. $I.) 

Good Fortune at Your Gate. 

" To think you had what a moorman would 
reckon good fortune at your gate and never 
guessed it 
" Fortune at my gate? Wheer to? I ain't 
heard nothin' of it." 
" Here, man, here ! D' you see this post?" 
" Not bein' blind, I do." 
" Yet you were blind, and so was I. There's 
excuse for you--none for me. It's a cross! 
Yes, a priceless old Christian cross, buried here 
head downward by some profane soul in the 
distant past, who found it of size and shape to 
make a gate-post. It's a great--a remarkable 
discovery, in fact, and I'm right glad I found it 
on your threshold; for we may be friends 
again beside this symbol fittingly enough--eh, 
Will ?" 
" Bother your rot. How do 'e knaw this 
here's a cross any more than t' other post the 
gate hangs on ?" 
"I read granite as you read sheep and soil 
and a crop ripening above ground or below-- 
it's my business. See now, Will, try and follow 
me. Note these very faint lines, where the 
green moss takes the place of the lichen. These 
are fretted grooves--you can trace them to the 
earth, and on a 'rubbing,' as we call it, they 
would be plainer still. They indicate to me 
incisions down the sides of a cross-shaft. They 
are all that many years of weathering have 
left. Look at the shape, too : the stone grows 
slightly thinner every way towards the ground. 
What is hidden we can't say yet, but I pray 
that the arms may be at least still indicated. 
You see it is the base sticking into the air, and 
more's the pity, a part has gone, for I can trace 
the incisions to the top. God knows the past 
history of it, but--" 
" Perhaps He do and perhaps He doan't. 
Perhaps it weer a cross an' perhaps it weern't; 
anyway it's my gate-post now, an' as to diggin' 
it up, you may be surprised to knaw it, Martin 
Grimbal, but I'll see you damned fust! I'm 
weary of all this bunkum 'bout auld stones an' 
circles an' the rest; I'm sick an' tired of leavin' 
my work a hundred times in summer months to 
shaw gaping fules from Lunnon an' Lard knaws 
wheer, them roundy-poundies 'pon my land. 
'Tis all rot, as every moorman knaws; yet 
you an' such as you screams if us dares to put 
a finger to the stone nowa.days. Ban't the 
granite ours under Venwell ? You knaw it is; 
an' because dead-an'-gone folk, half-monkeys 
belike, fashioned their homes an' holes out of 

it, be that any cause why it shouldn't be handled 
to-day? They've had their use of it; now 'tis 
our turn." 
" Your attitude is one-sided, Will; besides, 
remember this is a cross. We're dealing with 
a relic of our faith, take my word for it." 
" Faith be damned ! What's a cross to me ? 
'Tis doin' more gude wheer 'tis than ever it 
done afore, I'll swear." 
"I hope you'll live to see you're wrong, 
Blanchard. I've met you in an evil hour, it 
seems. You're not yourself. Think about it. 
There's no hurry. You pride yourself on your 
common sense as a rule. I'm sure it will come 
to your rescue. Granted this discovery is noth- 
ing to you, yet think what it means to me. If 
I'd found a diamond mine I couldn't be better 
pleased--not half so pleased as now." 
" So I do pride myself on my common sense, 
an' I've some right to. A cross is a cross--I 
allow thatDand whatever I may think, I ban't 
so small-minded as to fall foul of them as think 
differn't. My awn mother be a church-goer for 
that matter, an' you'll look far ways for her 
equal. But of coorse I knaw what I knaw. 
Me an' Hicks talked out matters of religion so 
dry as chaff." 
"Yet a cross means much to many, and al- 
ways will while the land continues to call itself 
Christian." 
" I knaw, I knaw. 'Twill call itself Christian 
long arter your time an' mine; as to bein' 
Christian--that's another story. But s'pose 
you digs the post up, for argeyment's sake. 
What about me, as have to go out 'pon the 
Moor an' blast another new wan out the virgin 
granite wi' gunpowder ? Do 'e think I've nothin' 
better to do with my time than that ?" 
" That's reasonable and business like. I 
wouldn't have you suffer for lost time, which 
is part of your living. I'll give you ten pounds 
for the stone, Will, and that should more than 
pay for your time and for the new post." 
"You dare to say that, do 'e? An' me as 
good a man, an' better, than you or your broth- 
er either! MoneyDyou remind me I'm 
Theer! Offer money to me, would 'e ? Who 
be you, or any other man, to offer me money 
for wasted time ? As if I was a road scavenger 
or another man's servant! God's truth! you 
forget who you'm talkin' to !" 
" This is to purposely misunderstand me, 
Blanchard. I never, never meant any such 
thing. Am I one to gratuitously insult or 
offend another? Typical this! Your cursed 
temper it is that keeps you back in the world 
and makes a failure of you." 
"Who says I be a failure? What do you 
know, you grey, dreamin' fule, as to whether 
I'm successful or not so ? Get you gone off my 
land or" 
" I'll go, and readily enough. I believe 
you're mad. That's the conclusion I'm reluc- 
tantly driven to--mad. But don't for an in- 
stant imagine your lunatic stupidity is going to 
stand between the world and this discovery, 
because it isn't." 
" Go," snorted Will ; "go to your auld stones; 
they're the awnly fit comp'ny for 'e. Bruise 
your silly shins against "em, an' ax 'em if a 
moorman's in the right or wrong to paart wi' 
his gate-post to the fust fule as wants it!" 
(Putnam. $I. 5O.)mFrom thillpott's "The Chil- 
dren of the AIist," 
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Japan in Transition. 
THIs is a comparative study by Stafford Ran- 
some of the progress, policy, and methods of 
the Japanese since their war with China. In 
his introduction, the author points out that there 
are three distinct Japans in existence to-day-- 
the old Japan, as it has been for two thousand 
years; the new Japan, which has as yet hardly 
been born; and transition Japan. It is safe to 
say that the most interesting and pertinent fact 
in Japan's history during the last generation has 
been her treatment of foreigners. Rigidly ex- 
cluded for generations, when they were finally 
admitted the Japanese rapidly adopted their 
methods andtheir religion, sought foreign teach- 
ers, foreign engineers, and foreign officers. To 

the reason that the military schools which were 
founded through their efforts have developed 
first-class Japanese officers. Everywhere the 
policy.of discharging the foreigner as soon as 
possible has been adopted, and in a few years 
a foreigner in any kind of an official capacity 
will be the exception. In fact, the only foreign- 
ers who command any real respect at present 
are the ambassadors of the powers. 
Mr. Ransome shows how a complete indus- 
trial system has been evolved from European 
and American models; how Christianity is toler- 
ated as a harmless religionwhow, like other 
religions, it is considered a useless burden to 
the average highly educated Japanese. 
The school statistics Mr. Ransome gives are 

MODERN TRAIN AT FOOT 
be a foreigner in Japan twenty, ten, or even five 
years ago,was to be a man of power and influence. 
And noxv, according to " Japan in Transition," 
as the Japanese have learned all the foreigner 
can teach them in science, literature, art, war, 
commerce, manufacturing, and, in short, in all 
enterprises, they are relegating their instructors 
to the background xvith the cry, "Japan for the 
Japanese!" Mr. Ransome shows that even 
those who accepted Christianity did so only for 
the instruction which the missionaries could 
give them. In the army and navy the same 
state of affairs exists. English or German 
officers who fought for Japan throughout the 
China war are needed no longer, simply for 

OF SACRED IIOUNTAIN. 

xvorth reflection. At the present day in Japan 
there are 3o,ooo schools of all sorts, xoo,too 
teachers, 500,0o0 graduates, 5,ooo,ooo pupils of 
both sexes. The annual outlay to maintain them 
has reached about 'x,5oo,ooo. Two-thirds, 
therefore, of the population of school age are 
receiving tuition of a sort which in quality com- 
pares favorably with that meted out to the peo- 
ple of any country in the world. 
To most people this book will come like a 
revelation, and will change all previously formed 
opinions concerning Japan, which is certainly 
one of the most astute, scheming, and self- 
sufficient nations on the face of the earth to-day. 
(Harper. $3.) 
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Imperial Democracy. 
WHOEVER would know the best arguments 
that can be made against territorial expansion 
and the retention of the Philippines should read 
a volume entitled " Imperial Democracy," by 
David Starr Jordan, president of the Leland 
Stanford University. It consists of eight ad- 
dresses delivered by President Jordan on vari- 
ous occasions on the policy of the United States 
in respect to the war with Spain and its results. 
They are written in calm and thoughtful style, 
make no appeal to passion, and discuss the 
questions raised from the highest standpoint of 
patriotism and honor. 
The address entitled "A Blind Man's Holi- 
day " is the longest in the volume and the most 
elaborate. It was read before the Graduate 
Club of Leland Stanford University, and in it 
President Jordan maintains the proposition that 
we should withdrav from the Philippine Islands 
as soon as in dignity we can. " It is bad states- 
manship," he declares, " to make these alien 
people our partners; it is a crime to make them 
our slaves." 
He then goes on to show that although the 
fortune of war threw Manila into our hands, 
and by the treaty of peace Spain assigned us 
her right in all the islands, ve as yet have no 
real title to them--no moral title and no actual 
possession. For the right to finish the conquest 
of the Philippines and to close out the insurrec- 
tion, which has gone on for almost a century, 
we have paid $2o,ooo,ooo. This is a sum ab- 
surdly large when we consider that lhe islands 

are in the hands of their own people, whose in- 
terests we have hitherto failed to consider. 
Aguinaldo is the virtual ruler of Luzon, and 
we are endeavoring to wrest that from him by 
force. Says Mr. Jordan" 
" If at the close of our Revolutionary War the 
King of France, coming in at the eleventh hour 
and driving the English from our capital, had 
bought a quit-claim deed to the colonies, pro- 
posing to retain them in the interest of French 
commerce, he would have held exactly the posi- 
tion in vhich our administration has placed the 
United States. In that case George Washing- 
ton would have insisted, as Aguinaldo has done, 
that only th6 people who own it have any sov- 
ereignty to sell. He would have held his peo- 
ple's land against all comers." 
The Filipinos are not rebels against law and 
order, but against alien control. We may, of 
course, destroy their organized army, but that 
will not bring peace. For a century they may 
defy us amid their cliffs and jungles, as they 
have defied Spain. What obligation rests upon 
the United States to plunge into all this uncer- 
tainty and expense in our endeavor to hold the 
Philippines ? President Jordan boldly declares 
that no such obligation has been incurred, either 
morally or legally. To the argument that we 
are bound to give them a " good " government, 
he says" "Whendid we learn hov to do it? 
We have had six months to think about it. Who 
has ever suggested a plan ? For thirty years 
we have misgoverned Alaska. We are not 
sworn to good government even in our own 
' '- i    
'  " " "  7 -:. : - .... ' 
- :. :-: .. -.- , . 
. : .::..,  ...  . 
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From "' The Stolen Story." 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

preface calls attention in a modest way to the 
fact that hers is the first psychological study of 
woman ta be written by one who is herself a 
woman, and that such a work undertaken from 
the feminine side rather than from the mascu- 
line ought from that very fact to have a certain 
interest for investigators. In this statement 
she is entirely justified. No one can refuse to 
take her book quite seriously, and it should be 
read by every one who is concerned with the 
rapid and sometimes startling processes of evo- 
lution that are noxv affecting and perhaps trans- 
forming the relations of the other sex to the 
social world. A short chapter deals with 
"The Man Question"ma most acute and 
searching chapter, and the rest of the book is 
devoted to economic conditions as they exist, 
and to woman's productive work. 
The translation of the book by Georgia A. 
Etchison is very admirably done, with idio- 
matic freedom and an excellent feeling for the 
value of words. Frau Marholm is writing 
another volume which is to deal especially 
with the question of sex. It promises to be a 
scientific treatise on the subject and is sure to 
be read by psychologists of every land. She 
has proved that she has thought deeply and 
that she is intensely in earnest. (Herbert S. 
Stone. $I.5O.)--Nezo York Commercial 4dver- 
riser. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
IN the course of some two hundred and fifty 
pagesmadroit as alertinG. F. Monkshood care- 
fully considers the many merits and few de- 
merits contained in the entire published writings 
of the man that has so endeared himself to the 
world of workers and readers. First, we find 
an exceedingly good and concise summary of 
the subject's parentage, birth, youth, and man- 
hood--all presented "decently, orderly, fit." 
Then is considered Rudyard Kipling as traveller 
and letter-writer, Rudyard Kipling as man and 
artist, and a true and detailed eulogy of his 
volumes of verse. Later we find all the best 
of his tales thumbnail sketched and discriminat- 
ingly appraised. Then comes an account of 
the "suppressed " works and of the early criti- 
cisms. And the " appreciation " concludes with 
a chronological list of Rudyard Kipling's books 
and a detailed scheme of his stories. The book 
shows evidence of much trouble and painstak- 
ing, and its author's results are in keeping 
with his efforts. The author believes with De 
Musset that the world belongs to the young; 
he also believes that the world of English 
writers of to-day belongs to Rudyard Kipling. 
He further believes with Carlyle and Swin- 
.burne that the man of letters can be a hero, 
worthy of hero-worship. And he has given 
expression to his belief with a clearness and 
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Eug6nie, Empress of the French. 
Miss CLARA TSCHUIOI'S popular sketch of 
" Eug6nie, Empress of the French" is charac- 
terized by the same good qualities that we noted 
in our comments on her life of Marie Antoinette. 
Mr. E. M. Cope is again the translator, and 

"laximiinn in Mexico." 

! 

The Century Co. 

MAXIMILIAN EMPEROR OF .MEXICO. 

English readers may well thank him for making 
the l:ooks of this talented Norwegian writer 
thus ,ccessible. Miss Tschudi is one of the 
easiest and pleasantest of narrators; and we 
remember what a relief it was to read herclear, 
just, and unpretentious littie monograph on 
Marie Antoinette shortly after having waded 

through (or well into) a two-volume Serbonian 
bog of verbiage and labored special-pleading, 
in which a lachrymose and tireless Frenchman 
tried to make a heroine of that bad sovereign 
and trumpery character. Miss Tschudi is not 
profound or exhaustive, and does not pretend 
to be. She writes mainly to entertain, and she 
tries honestly to write the truth. Her book is 
sympathetic, yet she is aware of Eug6nie's 
faults; and she does not try to gloss them. We 
do not, however, think she has sufficiently em- 
phasized the fact that the Empress was largely 
to blame for the heartless, spectacular way in 
which the ill-starred Prince Imperial was thrust 
into danger whenever a scrap of political capi- 
tal or cheap popularity was to be gained by it. 
The farcical "baptism of fire" businessat Saar- 
brick was prompted and approved by Eug6nie. 
Think of setting this mere child on the firing 
line to be " potted at" by the Germans, in order 
that a sensational letit-Napoleonic bulletin 
might be sent to Paris! Miss Tschudi might be 
right in stating that the Empress opposed the 
titular Prince Imperials fatal expedition to Af- 
rica in 1879; but such is not our conception of 
the matter. At all events, the adventure was at 
bottom a contemptible " grand-stand play," in 
popular phraseology; and the Zulus were least 
of all to blame for its issue. Miss Tschudi's 
book seems to us the most readable and the 
least misleading of the popular ones on the sub- 
ject. There is a pretty frontispiece portrait in 
colors. (Macmillan. $2.)--The Outlook. 

The Bee People. 
A BOOK brimming over with oyous, healthy 
interest is that entitled "The Bee People," by 
Margaret Warner Mor!ey. It was written espe- 
cially for children, but the information it con- 
tains is of the kind that is sure to delight the 
student of nature of whatever age. It tells all 
about the bee people, their remarkable laws, 
architecture, pursuits and accomplishments, 
their relation to the flowers and to each other; 
and the informatit;n is all presented with charm- 
ing vivacity and clearnessindeed, there is not a 
dull page in the book. It furnishes incentive 
not only to nature study but it stimulates the 
reader to procure and read some of the best 
works of literature. So much cleverness and 
literary excellence entitles Miss Morley to a 
rank among the foremost writers for children. 
Moreover, exquisite line draxvings by the author 
make the volume a thing of beauty. The book 
is one that should be put in the possession of 
all intelligent children as speedily as possible, 
and is admirably suited for supplementary read- 
ing in the primary schools. (McClurg. I.25.) 
-- The Beacon. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE JAMESONS. 

French town with her precious marionettes, 
inscribes a copy of Shakespeare and presents 
it to her. And so she comes to England, es- 
capes from the coarse crew she has been trav- 
elling with, and gets adopted by a maiden 
lady with leanings towards art, who uses her 
as a model and companion indiscriminately. 
Here is a sample of Rosalba's brilliance : " Oh, 
I don't care for the ' Paradiso.' It is all too 
vague. I should want a heaven more like this 
earth--a heaven where things are warm and 
more human; a heaven, don't you know, with 
grouse and trifle in it." That, flung by a 
young Italian girl, a model, into a staid and 
elderly group of diners of the middle-class 
English type, has about the effect that Miss 
Rayner's book is likely to have, flung as it is 
into the midst of a mass of dreary purpose and 
problem fiction. It is amusing and full of in- 
terest from beginning to end. (Putnam. $.) 
London Literary 14rorhL 

The Nuggets Series. 
IT was at the opening of his famous " Reply to 
Hayne" that Daniel Webster recalled the mari- 
ner's custom at the first pause in stormy weather 
to take his latitude; and he proposed to " imi- 
tate this prudence" and "'refer to the point 
from which we departed, that ,ve may at least 
be able to conjecture where we now are." If 
ever the American people needed to refer to 
their past, in order to know their present and 
estimate a wise course for the future, it is at 
this juncture, when the rapid movement of 
events has certainly thrown them out of their 
regular course, and bids fair to change its en- 
tire direction. 

To this end many xvill welcome a little book 
entitled " Patriotic Nuggets," containing, as its 
title-page sets forth, " bits of ore from rich 
mines"namely, extracts from the writings of 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lin- 
coln, and Beecher, six prophets whose wisdom 
the logic of facts has amply confirmed. The 
authors cited have been taken in their chrono- 
logical order, as have also the quotations from 
each one, the principle of selection evidently 
being their views concerning Americaits 
earlier wrongs and rights, its revolutionary 
struggles, its constitution-making, its unpre- 
cedented advantages for popular thrift and de- 
velopment in material, moral and physical 
forces, its threatened dangers of discord and of 
dishonest financial heresies, the great maelstrom 
of secession and rebellion and its escape there- 
from, and its later perils in political and finan- 
cial reconstruction. And, considering the nec- 
essary limitations of so brief a compilation, 
it is remarkable how complete an outline view 
may be had of American history in these gath- 
ered utterances of the great men named. 
Events come in by reference and illustration; 
the main purpose is the setting forth of sound 
principles. Many of them are familiar, but 
their collocation in this way gives them a pe- 
culiar strength, while their pertinency to the 
right growth of American ideas is striking. 
The editor, Mr. John R. Howard, in his short 
preface calls attention to a seemingly paradox- 
ical fact. "The notable thing about these 
men--revolutionary prophets all, except Web- 
steris their conservatism, both in thought 
and in expression. Even their most strenuous 
appeals to sentiment are based on a rational 
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The Potentate. 
THOUGH there are many historical novels in 
these days, it is but rarely that one encounters 
writing upon which the very stamp and seal of 
the Middle Ages has set its unmistakable im- 
print. Frances Forbes-Robertson's " The Po- 
tentate " is, however, thoroughly convincing in 
its truthful appeal. As one reads, one finds 
that the eternal question mark does not contin- 
ually arise to mock at one. 
The period which the author has chosen for 
this tale is that in which flourished Cosmo, 
Duke of Bresali, a man whose intellectual at- 

Averages. 
NOVELS of New York have sometimes failed 
through lack of knowledge ol the theme, but 
Eleanor Stuart, the brilliant author of " Aver- 
ages" and " Stone Pastures," has had every 
opportunity to know her New York well. She 
has been able, therefore, to avoid the extremes 
of "high life" and "low life," which have 
seemed to many to constitute the only salient 
phases of New York, and she paints men and 
women of every day, and sketches the curious 
interdependence and association or impinge- 
ment of differing circles in New York. It is a 

From "The Potentate." 

CopyxigLt, 1899, by J. F. Taylor & Co. 

"I HAVE BETRAYED YOU." 

tainments gained him broad renown and con- 
siderable respect, in spite of his cruelty, 
despotism, and seeming heartlessness. This 
man lives in " The Potentate" and dominates 
the story and the reader's imagination with 
something of that same subtle fascination he 
was wont to exercise upon all who came under 
his influence. The warp and woof of medieval- 
ism, the sad, subdued color of a period when 
the first weak flutterings of individual life 
were beginning to rouse vague disquiet in the 
souls of men, this bewildered and bewildering 
time of transition, has been caught in all its 
elusive and evanescent charm. (J. F. Taylor 
& Co. $r.25.)mBoston Budget. 

story of social life, but of a life exhibiting am- 
bitions and efforts, whether wisely or ill di- 
rected, which are quite outside of purely social 
functions. There is a suggestion of the adven- 
turer, a figure not unfamiliar to New Yorkers, 
and there are glimpses of professional life and 
the existence of idlers. With singularly acute 
analysis the author makes her characters de- 
velop themselves in the unfolding of her story, 
and her shrewd discernment is as effective as 
the witty and epigrammatic quality of her style. 
" Averages" is not a story of froth or slums, 
but a brilliant study of actualities, and its pub- 
lication will attract increased attention to the 
rare talent of the author. (Appleton. St.) 
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Adrian Rome. 
WHY the authors of "Adrian Rome" chose 
to give their hero a name that suggests history 
rather than fiction we do not pretend to say. 
Perhaps they thought to suggest in an illusive 
way that his fate would leave him " like Ha- 
drianus and Augustus." They give no explana- 
tion of the very un-English name of Rome; and 
perhaps they have forgotten that Mr. Norris 
once dealt with another literary man, one 
Adrian Vidal. However, it xvould be ungra_ 
cious to take any serious objection to the title 
of a novel that is distinctly above the average 
--that is clever, readable, full of delicate humor, 
and not altogether lacking in pathos. It falls 
considerably short of greatness, and yet it 
would be hard to say just where its defects lie. 
Perhaps if we say that there is a certain lack of 
xvarmth, of color, in the narrative, xve shall hit 
upon the chief obstacle to the reader's complete 
enjoyment. The authors have followed Mr. 
Henry James, consciously or unconsciously, in 
the matter of style, and the tragic drift of their 
problem demands at times a greater play of 
emotion than such a style permits. Neverthe- 
less, they have written a novel that cultivated 
persons cannot afford to miss; to the unculti- 
vated it xvill make no appeal at all. We do not 
propose to discuss the plot at length. The 
point of the story is that this young man, with 
great literary abilities, loses the highest things 
of life through an unfortunate marriage. He 
had happiness before him; there was a girl he 
might have won and loved to the end. But he 
did not have the moral courage to make the 
right choice. He was rich and she was poor 
and the xvorld, knoxving nothing of such things I 
xvould have said that she was beneath him. So 
he went his way, and presently married, with- 
out loving, a fashionable woman, of many 
estimable qualities, it is true, and in love with 
him, but utterly out of sympathy with his aims 
and ideals. To her his pursuit of literature 
xvas so much " scribbling." And, as he en- 
deavored to make her world his, Adrian's 
power began to leave him; occupied with society 
he could find no time for another jealous mis- 
tress. The decay of the young man's capacity 
for work under such conditions, and its sudden 
revival when Sylvia once more comes into his 
life, are finely and truly indicated. The man 
of letters in fiction is not often, perhaps, a suc- 
cessful figure; but in this case the authors have 
really got to the heart of things. The hopeless 
gulf which lack of sympathy makes between 
Adrian and his wife, the drifting apart of the 
two with no fault on either side, the fresh im- 
pulse when the right woman comes, the ultimate 
despair of the forbidden though still pure love 
that follows--these lights and shadows in 

the picture are beautifully done. How the 
praise should be divided between Mr. Dowson 
and Mr. Moore we do not know; but they have 
certainly combined to some purpose, and have- 
written an admirable novel. (Henry Holt  
C o. $1.5 o.) Chicago l"ost. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
THIS latest edition of Webster's Dictionary 
adequately supplies the need for an abridged 
dictionary which shall be full, accurate, and 
authoritative, well adapted to the requirements 
of the scholar, yet practical enough for the 
business man and the journalist. It is a hand- 
some, well-bound volume of 1116 pages, 948 of 
which are devoted to the vocabulary proper, 
and its size, convenient for easy reference, com- 
bined with its fulness and reliability, make it a 
most useful and desirable dictionary for the 
busy man and the student. 
While the Collegiate Dictionary is a new 
work throughout and has been several years in 
preparation, it is in the main abridged from 
" Webster's International Dictionary," and re- 
tains the essential features of that great xvork, 
with all its accuracy, scholarship, clearness, 
and excellence of arrangement. That this 
abridgment is the work of competent scholars 
and experts is manifest on every page, in the 
wise selection of its vocabulary, in its scholarly 
etymologies, in the accuracy of its definitions, 
and in its admirable arrangement. 
In its vocabulary the Collegiate is exception- 
ally complete, more so than any other dictionary 
of its class. This vocabulary has been chosen 
with unusual xvisdom to include the newer words 
which have an established place in our language, 
the scientific and technical terms likely to be 
met with in general reading, and the words of 
the Bible, of Shakespeare, and of the masters of 
English literature. The vocabulary is treated 
with admirable fulness in spite of the conden- 
sation necessary in a book of this size. Each 
xvord is in its proper alphabetical place. Space- 
has been saved by disregarding unusual tech- 
nical terms, obsolete and very rare words. 
The definitions are c6mplete, concise, lucid 
and exact, and are arranged in the historical 
order in which the word received its shades of 
meaning. The advantages of this method of 
arranging definitions overanyother areobvious; 
it is clear and convenient as well as scientific 
and logical, and the most useful in showing all 
that a word means, and the development of the 
later meanings from the earlier. 
Synonyms, excellent in the fulness and dis- 
crimination vith which they are treated, are an 
important part of many of these definitions. 
The scholarship of the Collegiate Dictionary is 
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also shoxvn in the completeness of its etymolo- 
gies. To the student and the careful user of 
vords these etymologies cannot fail to be of 
great value. 
There are more than I IOO illustrations, xvhich 
are useful aids in the elucidation of the defini- 
tions, and are made more valuable by a system 
of cross-references. 
The Collegiate Dictionary has one feature 
that is peculiarly its own; that is the Glossary 
of Scottish Words and Phrases in the Appendix. 
This Glossary is the most complete in its con- 
tents of any equally accessible compilation of 
Scottish terms, and plainly and accurately indi- 
cates the pronunciation of the Scottish dialect. 
This feature of the Collegiate has an especial 
value to the thousands of readers of Stevenson, 
Crockett, Barrie, Maclaren, and other delinea- 
to, rs of Scottish life and character, and xvill not 
lose its interest or usefulness as long as Burns 
and Scott are classics. 
Other important and instructive features of 
this Appendix are a Pronouncing Vocabulary 
of Scripture, Greek and Latin Proper Names, 
with Modern Geographical and Biographical 
Names ; a nexvly revised Vocabulary of Rhymes, 
and a list of English Christian Names xvith for- 
eign equivalents. The student as xvell as the 
general reader will find the account of the 
Deities and Heroes in Greek and Roman Myth- 
ology interesting and useful, and everybody 
can consult the translations of Foreign Words 
and Phrases xvith profit. In addition are Tables 
of Abbreviations and of Arbitrary Signs used 
in Writing and Printing. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary stands at the 
head of the xvell-known and largely used series 
of abridgments of the International. (G. & C. 
Merriam Co. $3-5.) 

A Beautiful Life. 
" DES MOINES and Iowa will take untsual 
interest," says the Iowa State 2Vegister, " in a 
volume that has just issued from the press of 
Little & Co., New York, from the pen of Mrs. 
Anna Howell Clarkson, wife of Mr. J. S. Clark- 
son, entitled ' A Beautiful Life and its Asso- 
ciations.' It is published under the auspices 
of the Historical Department of Iowa, dedicated 
to the writer's fellow-students of the Iowa Cen- 
tral University, and devoted to the days of 
struggle and heroic faith which resulted in 
creating, amid the tranquil environs of the 
quaint little settlement at Pella, a nucleus of 
intellectual and out-reaching life that has sent 
out in steady stream an influence of good and 
power throughout the State and beyond it." 
The central figure of the work is Mrs. Dru- 

silla Allen Stoddard, xvho, as the early head of 
the ladies' department of the college, made an 
impress deep and permanent on the institution 
and community, and xvho the author describes 
as " one of the grandest and most interesting 
of women," and her life as "the fullest and 
most useful I have ever known from all points 
of excellence." It is easy to see between the 
lines as well as in them that the fine and rare 
tribute bestoxved upon Mrs. Soddard is to the 
author a task in xvhich the heart and head vie 
equally, and in which mature appreciation 
speaks in the language of an endearment that 
is even filial, and affection reflects itself through 
judgment in touches of real philosophy and 
analysis. It is a beautiful study of a " beauti- 
ful life," and as we read we knoxvn not if 
attention is more enhanced by the fine and 
noble linements of the subject or in the keen, 
comprehensive and yet gentle shadings of the 
sketch which leave the character portrait so 
distinct and luminous. A few strokes depict 
the early life of Mrs. Stoddard--the influence 
of family environment, staunch ancestry, Quak- 
er heritage, her love of learning, and her mar- 
riage to the Rev. Ira J. Stoddard, xvith whom 
she sailed axvay to India on a missionary wed- 
ding journey. But the actual "Life" opens 
xvhen she returns "from the missionary labors 
and comes "xvest" as the first "mother" of 
the young and struggling institution for the 
coeducation of the Iowa youth which the Bap- 
tist denomination had planted at Pella, and it is 
here that the pen of the author quickens and 
leaps as recollection crowds on memory until 
the revelation of a superb xvomanly character 
stands forth complete. 
The purpose of the book is revealed in the 
very modest preface, xvhich is one of the most 
charming chapters of all in its style and sug- 
gestion. The author speaks of the work as 
semi-social, semi-historical, and as having 
grown out of her impression of the necessity 
of gathering the scattered data xvhile the actors 
in the events xvere still upon the scene. The 
original idea xvas a small pamphlet, but as it 
developed it grexv into a volume of over two 
hundred pages, and in its present form is one 
of the most attractive books that has come 
from the pen of an Iowa writer. The text is 
illumined by hundreds of illustrations, includ- 
ing portraits of Mrs. Stoddard, the college pro- 
fessors, students, friends, and buildings, and a 
beautiful full-page portrait of the author. It 
is a book that xvill find its way into our Iowa 
homes generally, not only because of the" name 
and popularity of Mrs. Clarkson, but because 
it belongs to the history of Iowa and the his- 
tory of education in Iowa ; because it is a book 
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The Mandate. 
" THE MANDATE" is a novel of hypnotism, 
insomnia, and insanity. Lest this cheerful sum- 
mary repel prospective readers, we hasten to 
add that, granted the unpleasant stuff with 
which the writer has had to vork, the novel is 
an example of skilful workmanship considerably 
above the average. We always suspect hyp- 
notism as a motive in fiction ; it is apt to lend 
itself to the cheapest sort of sensationalism, 
and to imaginings in the name of science which 
science would indignantly disavov. But in 
the present case the motive seems to be used in 
a legitimate way. The hypnotist is a gentle- 
man who happens to be in love with the wife of 
his subject (the latter being a most objectiona- 
ble person of the cad or bounder variety), and 
suggests to him when in a trance that he will 
die at a certain hour on the following day. 
The hour comes and the man dies, but the 
situation is saved scientifically by presenting 
physical conditions amply sufficient to account 
for his taking off without invoking the expla- 
nation of the hypnotic suggestion. The real 

centre of interest is not in the 
death of this most superfluous 
husband, but in the mental con- 
dition of the hypnot.ist. The 
latter firmly believes that he has 
committed murder, and it is from 
this conviction that we pass into 
the tragedy of insomnia and in- 
sanity that ends the tale. As a 
psychological study, it is worked 
out with considerable power, and 
the novel displays so much gen- 
eral ability that it is really far 
more interesting than this out- 
line would indicate. (L a n e. 
$. 5o.) The Dial. 

Deficient Saints. 
 DEFICIENT SAINTS " is the ap- 
. 
 propriate title of a racy tale, by 
Marshall Saunders, about some 
  Puritans in the State of Maine, 
'i who get very much tangled up 
-. 
with worldly people. A great 
-i.(../ variety of characters is intro- 
;. duced in the story in such a way 
. 
. as to show many interesting 
. 
phases of human nature. The 
';: hero is of the impulsive Puritan 
type, who cares more for busi- 
 - -_. hess and other living interests 
,- 
than for books and church liter- 
_l ature, and who therefore, while 
loyal to his conscience, escapes 
the habits both of mournful in- 
trospection when alone and of 
disagreeable ranting when with other peo- 
ple. Intelligent and fine-looking, he is a type 
of normal Puritan all too rare in literature. 
His mother and some of the other characters 
are of the aggressively religious sort. The 
wealthy, brusque Miss Gastonguay and the 
jolly Captain White are Puritan types to whom 
a reaction from excessive religious observances 
gives the appearance of scorning all things 
religious. Toward the close of the book, 
Robinson the detective is made unnecessarily 
despicable. However, it is done in the good 
cause of setting forth an idea in opposition to 
the generally prevalent doctrine that it is one's 
duty to the public to expose other people's 
crimes. The author's idea is not a bad one, in 
view of the fact that every family is said to 
have a skeleton in the closet, and that therefore 
everybody would be the near relative of a 
criminal were it not that inheritance so often 
skips generations. For the rest, the book is 
clear and interesting and humorous to a not 
small degree. It is illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. (Page. $I.5O.)The .Beacon. 
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John Murray Forbes. 
SEVERAL features combine to render " The 
Life and Recollections of John Murray Forbes," 
edited by his daughter, one of uncommon in- 
terest. Mr. Forbes was a man of remarkable 
force and quality of character, a leader among 
business men, a prince among public benefac- 
tors. He had in a rare degree the power in the 
world of affairs which Turgot had in military 
affairs, to "organize victory"; and he had an 
almost ideal public spirit, comprehending what 
was best for his town and state and country, 
and having the efficient will to bring it to pass. 
Mr. Emerson, who was a shrewd judge of char- 
acter, held Mr. Forbes to be an American of 
the noblest type. 
Mr. Forbes wrote an autobiography, which is 
highly interesting for its views of men and 
events, its comments and reflections. As he 
was acquainted with nearly all the leading 
Americans of his time, the personal allusions 
are numerous and of great interest. This 
autobiography has been carefully edited, and 
many letters by and to Mr. Forbes have been 
added. The book is one of the most notable 
which the year will bring in the department 
of biography. (Houghton, Mifflin 6: Co. 
2v., $5.) 

Ezekiel's Sin. 
J. H. PVARCE'S Cornish romance is a notable 
novel. Ezekiel Traveskis was an honest man, 
tempted beyond his strength through his love 
for his daughter. The story of his struggle 
with his conscience and his remorse is most 
touchingly and pathetically described. The 
characterization in the story is masterful. 
Ezekiel, wholly unselfish and loving his children 
absorbingly; Malva, his wife, a simple, kind 
wife and mother in whom a rugged conscience 
must needs stand for intellect and cultivation ; 
Morvenna, the unwitting cause of the sin whose 
reward she holds in deepest abhorrence, afford 
ample opportunity for the exercise of the nov- 
elist's skill, and the results never disappoint. 
Nor is the character of the sea--the sea, impos- 
ing in its magnificence and terrible in its cruelty 
--ever absent from the reader's imagination. 
In a word, the story.is a very strong one, and 
should live. 
" Mr. Pearce," says the "l'imes-Union, " has 
done for the Cornish coast what Hamlin Gar- 
land has done for the West, Thomas Nelson 
Page for the South, and Miss Wilkins for New 
England. His story holds attention always, 
and it is new and interesting and bright. (J. 
F. Taylor & Co. $.z5.) 

From " Ezeklel's Sin."| 

EZEKIEL AND MORVENNA, 

.o 

(opyright, 1899, by J. F.. Taylor & Co. 
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Trooper 3809. 
THIS book describes, from personal experi- 
ence, the life of a French soldier, the organiza- 
tion of the army, and the customs, abuses, and 
even horrors of the service at the present day. 
Every Frenchman is liable in time of peace to 
three years' active service, ten years in the re- 
serve, during vhich two months' service must 
be undergone; six years in the territorial army, 
with two periods of thirteen days' service each; 
and six years in the reserve of the territorial 
army. Mr. Decle was a volontaire serving for 
one year under a provision that limits the ser- 
vice of university graduates to that period 
under certain restrictions. From his story it 
appears that the abuses suffered by the French 
soldier arise mainly from the fact that the men 
are seldom seen by regimental commanders and 
not often by captains. The corporals and ser- 
geants are their superiors' sources of informa- 
tion. Punishments of the most degrading kind 
are common, and the vindictiveness of the non- 
commissioned officers is responsible for the 
hatred felt by the man in the ranks for the ser- 
vice and his officers. Mr. Decle assures us that 
the sense of injustice is so strong that in case of 

From "Teooper 3809." topyright, 1899, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
DRAGOON IN FI'LL DRESS OF I880. 

var the colonels and majors of many regiments 
would fall in the first battle, being shot by their 
own soldiers for long-borne grudges. Salle de 
Police (confinement in loathsome prisons, un- 
ventilated, and swarming with rats) is the com- 
mon punishment for the slightest faults, such 
as reading a newspaper in barracks. The sol- 
dier may, however, get drunk with impunity 
in the canteen. The duties imposed upon the 
soldier are long, are arduous, the food vile, and 
the quarters dirty and ill-smelling. Hisequ|p- 
ment is so wretched that he would be incapaci- 
tated by his burden and his ill-fitting shoes and 
clothes on a march of any considerable distance. 
Altogether the book will make pleasant reading 
for any enemy of France. (Scribner. $1.25.) 
-- T/re Beacon. 

Anne Mauleverer. 
MRS. MANNINGTON CAFFYN'S story is con- 
cerned with one character and three environ- 
ments: Anne Mauleverer in Italy, in her studio 
with her clay and marble, or in his Italian 
Majesty's stables at Monza; Anne in London-- 
between Hatton Garden and the West Ed; 
Anne in Ireland, on her ancestral acres of bog 
land among her peasants. Of 
these, London is the least in- 
teresting, but none could be 
spared. Each environment 
helps to show us Anne. And 
vhat a delightful heroine ! 
what a fresh, rich, beautiful, 
mutable soul and body!just 
as human as a heart-ache, 
every inch of her. Anne, 
daughter of an impecunious, 
i rresponsible, varm-souled, 
fine-blooded Irish family, has 
loved an artist, who marries 
money, a long upper-lip and 
a drab mind. Six years later 
this combination dies, leaving 
a little son, and Anne returns 
to nurse her old lover on his 
death-bed, and undertake the 
upbringing of his boy. Anne 
is a sculptress, of a strange 
prolific indolence, never hin- 
dered with money, never count- 
ing the cost. Yet this chiid 
must have of the best. Anne 
lives lightly and radiantly on, 
flouting her lovers, skimming 
above the scandal her humanity 
has set going, and at length. 
owing to a love and knowledge 
of horses, which is the birth- 
right of all the Irish women in 
fiction, undertakes a singular 
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commission from the King of 
Italy to purchase a dozen 
thoroughbreds in her own 
country and bring them out 
to Monza. With the child, 
Julian and five murderous- 
looking grooms, Anne sets 
off. After many adventures 
she returns with the horses 
(there is a great deal of story 
in between) and delivers them 
over to the King. In the 
description of this incident 
Mrs. Caffyn rises to her full 
powers--and they are very 
full indeed, so storied female 
reputations may beware. 
She cast slang from her, and, 
with fine imagination, pointed 
by admirable racy humor, she 
paints a delightful picture in- 
deed. Most unfortunately, 
this does not bear quotation. 
This episode of the horse 
dealing is not, as we have 
hinted, the story proper. 
That is Anne's life and its 
difficulties, her relations with 
her brother, relatives and 
friends, the progressive, im- 
proving landlord, and the 
priest, Father Butler. (Lip- 
pincott. St; pap., 50 c.) 
l?ooks o/" 7"o-day and 7"o-mor- 

Horace Bushnell. 
IT is not because no biog- 
raphy of Horace Bushnell 
exists, but rather to remind 
a second generation of the 
victory of a great man's faith and spiritual 
insight over the belligerent dogmatism of his 
day, that Dr. Munger has recalled the story 
of a famous conflict; unless we should rather 
say that it is that he might try to justify the 
rights of clairvoyance in theology as against 
. those of reason. 
Dr. Munger's work in this biographic sketch 
is in every way delightful, even where ve can- 
not accept his views. He has given us a vital 
story of his hero's intellectual and spiritual life, 
and his work as an author, rather than a biog- 
raphy of a man. With it he has been free of 
his criticisms of Dr. Bushnell's positions where 
he was too much under the influence of the 
logic of current theology, or failed to come up 
to the full measure which his biographer has 
attained. Of course he fails of sympathy with 
the thinking which seeks its faith in the reason 

From Besant's "" The Orange Girl." Copyriglat, 199, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
**I TURNED AROUND ; IT WAS MADAM." 

instead of in the bones. Thus Jonathan Ed- 
vards is not fairly represented. Edwards bv 
no means confined himself to antagonizing Ar- 
minianism. To say that he " substituted con- 
troversy for investigation " forgets the major 
part of the vork of this constructive thinker. 
His " Enfield sermon " and his "doctrine of 
preterition" were a small part of his system be- 
side his study of true virtue. 
But these criticisms do not preyent us from 
admiring the spirit and the execution of Dr. 
Munger's work; only we see the present and the 
future of theology running along lines of criti- 
cism and logic to which he does not give full 
value, even as he fails to appreciate the com- 
mon sense of the New England theologians. 
The publishers' part of this book is done 
admirably. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.)-- 
The lndetendent. 
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have their vulnerable points in a most life-like 
manner. It is a narrative that gets on the 
nerves, and yet is irresistible, affecting one like 
a good ghost story in the dark at midnight. 
(Appleton. I.)-- ]'he tea,-on. 

Digby Ravelyn. 
I-IEBER K. DANIELS, author of " My Lady's 
Banner" and " Tales of a Terrace," has written 
a volume for the popular 14Zelcome Series dealing 
with the fortunes of " Digby Ravelyn," heir to 
an old English estate. After a rather stormy 
youth the hitherto rather fickle affections of 

Oom Paul's People. 
AMERICAN enterprises in South Africa, and 
especially in the Transvaal, have assumed such 
large proportions in the last five years that the 
affairs of the country and the people are stead- 
ily gaining in interest the land over. As almost 
all the interest is centred in the Transvaal and 
the Boers, an unprejudiced opinion of the 
country and its people may serve to correct 
some of the many popular misconceptions con- 
cerning them. The Boers constitute a nation, 
and are deserving of the consideration which 
many writings concerning them fail to display. 

From " Oom Paul's People " 

Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton & Co. 

CAPE COLONY GOVERNMENT HOUSE, AT CAPE TOa, VN. 

Digby are transformed into real love and settle 
upon the very sweet, dutiful daughter of a car- 
penter who has incurred the displeasure of his 
landlord, the village undertaker. The family 
of the undertaker, consisting of two sons, one 
a mild scapegrace, and two daughters bearing 
the names of marbles used in building monu- 
ments for the dead, is described with a touch 
of Dickens' art. The course of love does not 
run smooth. The demon jealousy almost ruins 
the happiness of Digby and Maisie. But a 
wonderful friend saves all at the eleventh hour 
to gratify a personal feeling against young Dig- 
by's father, and the bright little romance ends 
happily. The girl Scalager always awakens a 
smile. (Home Publishing Company. 50 c.) 

They have their failings, as many a more power- 
ful nation has, but they also have noble traits. 
In these pages an effort has been made to de- 
scribe the Boers as they impressed themselves 
upon my mind while I associated with them in 
the farmhouses on the veldt, in the drawing- 
rooms in the cities, In the chambers of the 
Government House, and in the mansion of the 
Executive. 
The alleged grievances of the Uitlanders are 
so complex and multitudinous that a mere 
enumeration of them would necessitate a sepa- 
rate volume, and consequently they are not 
touched upon except collectively. As a lay- 
man, it is not within my province to discuss 
the diplomatic features of South African affairs, 
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MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
THE publishers of the United States have 
taken the readers of the country into their con- 
fidence, and have told them what books will be 
published during the fall and winter. Memoirs, 
letters, and biography in great number are to 
be issued. This branch of literature is always 
sure of readers, and some of the best literary 
work of the day is put into 
the editing of biographical 
work. 
For some time the lovers of 
Victor Hugo have been look- 
ing for a volume of " Me- 
moirs" which was to be edited 
by Paul Meurice, whose care- 
ful work had already been 
shown in the two series of 
" Letters of Victor Hugo," 
published last year by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin 8: Co. This vol- 
ume is now ready from the 
press of G. W. Dillingham & 
Co., and promises to be one 
of the notable books in a sea- 
son which is to be unusually 
rich in biographical publica- 
tions. The work is published 
simultaneously in France, 
England, and America, and 
the English translation, which is very good, is 
by John W. Harding. 
The book is not a diary of events arranged in 
chronological order, nbt a continuous autobi- 
ography. It is a delightful haphazard chronique 
with striking incidents brought out in Hugo's 
profuse vocabulary m little sketches and 
thoughts about people and things, always in- 
teresting, never wearisome. In his brilliant 
word-painting we receive a series of pictures 
of literature, politics, the theatre, court, street, 
and parliament life; are taken into his con- 
fidence regarding his struggles, disappoint- 
ments and triumphs, and get a glimpse of the 
Paris Hugo loved so dearly, under the royal 
government of the Bourbons, under the republic 
and the rule of Napoleon III., during the ter- 
rible year of x$48, and under the republic fol_ 
lowing the defeat of France by Germany. 
The memoirs begin with a description of the 
festivities at Rheims, ,vhen Charles x. was 
made king in x825. Here a description of 
the death of Louis xv. by an eye-witness, as 

VICTOR 

told to Victor Hugo in IS4O, is run in. Notes 
on theatrical subjects are dated all the way 
from x83o to x867. Then follow the troublous 
days in the French Academy, x844-48. Like 
Daudet, Hugo did not admire the Academie 
Franaise, which rejected him when he became 
a candidate for one of its fauteuils for the first 
time" the result was a sarcastic chapter on the 
institution that will now see the light for the first 
time. 
. 
The portion of the book devoted to the three 
terrible February days of x848, which Hugo de- 
scribes hour by hour, are truly a psychology of a 
greatcity, describing its illusions, revolts, wrath, 
anguish, and utter desolation. The fe,v pages 
devoted to the siege of Paris 
are very fragmentary. Scat- 
tered between these glowingly 
pictured scenes of political 
intrigues and the horrors of 
war are little miscellaneous 
essays that in some instances 
are short stories with such 
headings as " The Hovel," 
. : 
" The Easter Daisy," "' The 
Dream," " Love in Prison," 
etc., the latter being a kind of 
-.. 
.. 
" .... . ... apotheosis of woman's love, 
with quite a study of the 
. 
: 
..... social conditions that lead to 
man's intense selfishness and 
xvoman's reckless self-sacri- 
fice. The criticisms of con- 
temporaries by those whose 
Dilligham& Co. opinions have swayed their 
HUGO. generation is always the 
great secret of the popularity 
of biography. Hugo judges Odilon Barrot, 
Thiers, Du Faure, Changarnier, Lagrange, 
Prudhon, Blanqui, Lamartine, Dupin, Louis 
Bonaparte, Louis Philippe, and many others 
with spirited if not always with measured justice. 
Hugo was all personality, and his thoughts, 
not intended for publication, are often very 
severe. The man's inordinate vanity and 
highly emotional nature are betrayed on every 
page. 
The book is timely, for it would almost seem 
as if the French always lived at the same high 
pressure. " Balzac's Personal Opinions," just 
issued by Little, Brown & Co., also cover the 
period between x83o and x845, and should be 
read with this book of Hugo's to understand 
how personal is Hugo's view, how objective 
Balzac's, of the events that tried the souls of 
both these great French writers. Hugo's som- 
bre genius, weird vision, disorderly and over- 
,vhelming rush of ideas and exuberance of dic- 
tion, stand in marked contrast to the definiteness, 
restraint, tvrseness, and elegance of Balzac. 
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Authority of Criticism. 
IT is an old saying, repeated by many writers, 
by Coleridge and by Disraeli, by Shelley and 
by Marryat, that critics are men vho have 
failed in literature and art. The saying is 
smart, but not true, as any one will realize vhen 
he considers such men as Ste. Beuve and Jef- 
frey, or John Ruskin and Brunetire. Nor is 
it true that critics should be able to construct 
the work, to paint the picture or to vrite the 
book in which they point out beauties or de- 
fects. What is demanded of them is knowl- 
edge of the subject upon vhich they write and 
a judicial mind to hold the scales of justice 
fairly. They have their place in the common. 
wealth of letters just as properly as the judge 
on the bench has his place in the administration 
of the law, and it is by their judgment that 
the rank of authors is finally determined. 
Professor W. P. Trent discourses pleasantly 
and instructively on this theme in a small vol- 
ume entitled " The Authority of Criticism and 
Other Essays." " Is there such a thing," he 
inquires, " as a science of criticism, or is all 
criticism at bottom merely the expression of an 
individual opinion, unsupported or supported 
in varying degrees by other individual opin- 
ions ?" Is there such a thing as cultivated, con- 
servative, and academic criticism, or may any- 
body and everybody express his opinion in re- 
gard to a book, a poem or work of art, and have 
that opinion called critical? 
The academic critic is. according to Profess- 
or Trent, the final authority in respect to criti- 
cism, but nevertheless there is a province over 
which the impressionist critic bears sway. 
The impressionist critic may be an excel- 
lent guide in the exploration of new regions of 
literature and in respect to new writers. Pro- 
fessor Trent also holds that the average reader 
has some rights also, and that wisdom will not 
die with the critics, and that they must not be 
too asserti'e that they only are the elect. It is a 
suggestive essay, and worthy of careful study. 
Another thoughtful essay in the volume is 
upon "Literature and Morals," in which Pro- 
fessor Trent discusses the old, old question of 
"Art for Art's Sake," and the relation of litera- 
ture to morals. He holds that the great books n 
those that have lived through yearsMthe works 
of Horace and Rabelais, and Boccaccio and 
Fielding, and Chaucer and Balzac, and so on, 
no matter how coarse they may be, are not im- 
moral, for no really immoral author has ever 
won the suffrages either of the majority of his 
contemporaries or of posterity. No immoral 
work has ever been ranked among the "clas- 
sics." The criticisms of Hovells, Byron, and 
Tennyson contain new thoughts. (Scribner. 
$I. 50.)--Clticago tost. 

Articles marked with asterisk are illustrated. 

Aileton's Popular Science: The help that 
harms, Bishop Potter.nHopi Indians of Ari- 
zona,* George A. Dorsey. Reform of public 
charity, Bird S. Coler.--Christian science from 
a physician's point of view, John B. Huber. 
Wheat lands of Canada, Sydney C. D. Roper.- 
Best methods of taxation, D. A.Wells.--Bacon's 
idols: a commentary, Prof. William H. Hudson. 
--Mathematics for children,* M. Laisant.-- 
Present position of sociology, F. Spencer Bald- 
win.--A feathered parasite, Leander S. Keyser. 
--Columbus meeting of the American Associa- 
tion, D. S. Martin.--Sketch of William Pepper,* 
Lewis R. Harley.--Correspondence : " Do ani- 
mals reason ?"--The trend of population in 
Maine.Editor's table: Education and charac- 
ter-building--the American Association at Co- 
lumbus. 

Atlantic: Recent changes in secondary edu- 
cation, Charles W. Eliot.EThe United States 
and Rome, H. D. Sedgwick, jr.EQuatrain, Al- 
bert Phelps.--Language as interpreter of life, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler.inTo have and to hold, 
XIX-XXII., Mary Johnston.raThe novels of 
George Meredith, Paul Elmer More.Letting 
in the light, Jacob A. Riis.His letter, Martha 
Gilbert Dickinson.Through old-rose glasses, 
Mary Tracy Earle.The road to England, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson.The flaw in 
our democracy, J. N. Lamed.MAn old Virginia 
.correspondence.The Louisiana expansion in 
ts world aspect, Charles M. Harvey.The 
apotheosis of P'tit Jean, Helen Choate Prince. 
The autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant, Har- 
riet Waters Preston.A century of Indian 
epigrams. 

CatAolic 14:orld: A Catholic college for negro 
catechists, John R. Slattery.St. Vincent de 
Paul and the Sisters of Charity,* Walter Elliott. 
The old cathedral (poem), Arthur Wheelock 
Upson.  Art is long and time is fleeting, 
" Teresa."How America may open up an era 
of prosperity in Ireland,*J. Murphy.The edu- 
cation of our priests.The night-shift (poem), 
James Buckham.--Reminiscences of a Catholic 
crisis in England fifty years ago, C. L. Wal- 
worth.mReaction in French literature, Augus- 
tine David Malley.  Hope eternal (poem), 
Thomas B. Reilly.How ,ve abuse religion, 
Joseph McSorley.  The South African re- 
public,* George McDermot. -- Whither thou 
goest I will go,* Claude M. Girardeau."Facing 
the txventieth century." 

Century: In fascinating Cairo,*xvith pictures 
by. Paul Philippoteaux and photographs, Fred- 
eric C. Penfield.A backward look, Ruth 
Underhill.Via Crucis,* a romance of the 
Second Crusade (conclusion), F. Marion Craw- 
ford.A Roman chorus,* Myron R. Sanford. 
Some famous men of our time (Von Bunsen's 
recollections of his friends), John Bigeloxv.m 
At the door, a little comedy, Tudor Jenks. 
Death unto life, R. R. Bowker.--The streets of 
Peking,* Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore.John 
Morley, a study, with portrait, A Member of 
Parliament.Climax, Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 
Franklin as politician and diplomatist (con- 
clusion), Paul Leicester Ford.A bayou blos- 
som,* Constance G. Alexander.Alexander's 
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position among the good stories of the day as 
the clever tale already in its fourth edition re- 
cently issued by the New Amsterdam Book Co., 
under the title of " A Dash for a Throne." 
Mr. Arthur W. Marchmont, its talented young 
author, has been heard from before in the way 
of romance. His " By Right of Sword " pub- 
lished a season or two ago, was a strong tale, 
full of fine and brisk action, and intensely in- 
teresting. " A Dash for a Throne" is far and 
away superior to " By Right of Sword." 
As the title indicates, it is the story of an 
attemFt to gain a kingdom. The royal seat in 
question is that of Bavaria, upon which Mr. 
Marchmont tells us a mad king sits. His people 
go to work to replace the daft monarch by a sane 
one, a pretty young girl who is said to have 
more right to the royal crown than itsreal poses- 
sot. She, however, is not the only person out 
for the prize, and consequently the story turns 
upon the intrigue of the txvo parties to place their 
candidate OXl the throne. The hero of the tale 
has cast his lot xvith the young Princess Minna. 
The situations are keenly dramatic and finely 
set" indeed, there is material for a very stirring 
play in Mr. Marchmont's work. The romance, 
as it runs, is not the strained, exaggerated sort. 
It is safe to predict a vogue of no uncertain 
sort for "A Dash for a Throne." It is a fine, 
stirring romance of just the sort that pleases. 
(New Amsterdam Book Co. St.25.)--Phila- 
delhia Item. 

Kit Kennedy. 
THOSE who recognize, as we have always 
done, the truth of S. R. Crockett's vivid pic- 
tures of Scottish country life and rustic charac- 
ter may perhaps be content with a book which 
in these respects recalls some of his best work. 
That the inmost complexities of boy nature, 
and Scottish boy nature in particular, are in- 
timately known to Mr. Crockett, we have the 
excellent " Cleg Kelly " as perpetual testimony; 
"The Lilac Sunbonnet" showed mastery over 
subjects of the domestic kind. Had some of 
his earlier work never been done, we think the 
present domestic dramamwhich, in the charac- 
ter of Lilias Armour, the patient victim of mis- 
take and fraud, affords occasion for pathos, 
and which infers plenty of rustic humor among 
the swains and elders of heathery Whinny- 
liggate and its neighborhoodmwould have been 
accepted as a vigorous and characteristic study 
of its class. But too many. old scenes and 
actors, like the farm at Loch Spellanderie and 
the hateful virago its mistress, serve to point 
a contrast which is hardly in favor of the pres- 
ent tale. Nor is the humorous vein always so 
bright as of yore. We decline to be moved to 
mirth by the elaboration of Willie Gilroy's 
ghoul-like reckoning with regard to his wives 
and the accommodation of their names on the 
tombstone. Yet there is many a quaint turn of 
Lowland thought that relieves and diversifies 
the history of brave Kit and his triumph over 

A SAFE RETREAT. 
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Hawaiian-America. 
IN " Hasvaiian-America" Mr. Whitney shows 
himself to be an enthusiastic advocate of the 
expediency of the political development in 
Hawaii that began with the overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1893, and, moreover, a firm be- 
liever in the ability of the ruling " missionary" 
class to govern the islands to their best advan- 
tage. He gives considerable space to an ex- 
position of the labor conditions, showing the 
good and bad sides of the present contract-labor 
system, and pointing out that of the Chinese 
and Japanese--both of whom have flocked to 
the islands in large numbers as contract labor- 
ers--the former are by far the more desirable 
immigrants. The natives are rapidly dying 
out. but Mr. Whitney lays stress on the fact 
that the children of mixed Hawaiian and 
European parentage are much sturdier and 
more intelligent than the full-blooded natives 
and promise to be a most desirable element in 
the community. He has studied the agricul- 
tural products with a special view to the chances 
for the successful investment of American capi- 
tal, and he devotes interesting chapters to the 
sugar and coffee industries, the two most im- 
portant. The book contains many illustrations 
from photographs, and is furnished with an 
appendix giving a large number of valuable 
tables of figures. 
This is one of a series of authoritative, first- 
hand books, dealing primarily with the present 

social and industrial 
conditions in the 
territories newly 
opened up to Amer- 
ican enterprise. Mr. 
Dinwiddie has al- 
ready published a 
book on Puerto Rico 
and Mr. Franklin 
Matthews one on 
Cuba, and books on 
the Klondike and 
the Philippines are 
in preparation. 
(Harper. $2.50.) 

In Castle and 
Colony. 
" IN CASTLE AND 
COLON'/'," by Em- 
ma Rayner, is a 
novel of the old 
Sweden of two and 
a half centuries 
ago, and of the new 
Sweden that the 

Fr, ms " Hawaiian-America." 
C,qyright 1899 byHarper & Brothers. 
"VOODEN BASINS INLAID 
XVITH HUMAN BONES 
AND TEETH. 

good King Adolphus established at the mouth 
of the Delaxvare in the nexv world. The author 
has carefully studied her field, and she pictures 
the old scenes and customs and characters xvith 
praiseworthy fidelity. The religious contro- 
versies and antagonisms of the Lutherans and 

v 
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istics of the Southern negro 
Nthe things which differenti- 
ate him from all other mem- 
bers of the black race the 
world over--and the kindest, 
sweetest, noblest characteris- 
tics of the white race, whose 
humanizing influence helped 
to make him the curious crea- 
ture that he was, and is. 
Mr. Harris understands the 
Southern negro--man, vom- 
an, child--as no one else has 
ever understood that complex 
originality, not so much, we 
fancy, because he has ob- 
served it closely, as because 
it has always appealed to his 
intellectual sympathies, to his 
sense of humor and pathos, 
and, dramatically, to his crea- 
tive genius--to which sve owe 
so many and such different 
characters, all individual, all 
vital, all amusing. 
To whom shall we com- 
pare Mr. Harris--to Dickens 
or to Shakespeare ? For he 
reminds us of both at times, 
his insight is so profound 
and his art so perfect. For 
these twnew books of his we 
need only say that they are 
collections of stories of South- 
ern life, negro and white, 

. 

JUNE THOUGHT SHE HAD LOST HER CALF. 

such as we have grown to associate with his 
name, "The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy 
Ann" (Scribner. St. 50) consisting of eight, and 
" Plantation Pageants " of fourteen. We meet 
with some old acquaintances in them, and make 
some new ones worthy of their kinship; we share 
their simple adventures, listen to their naive 
talk; are glad to have more of their native folk- 
lore ; and reading on and on, with silent smiles, 
with bursts of laughter, and now and then with 
a tear or two in our eyes, say to ourselves, 
thinking heartily and fondly of Mr. Harris, 
" Time cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety." 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2.) Aunt Minervy 
Ann figures in both stories. In the book that 
bears her name she tells her reminiscences of 
antebellum days to a younger generation. In 
" Plantation Pageants," a continuation of the 
delightful "Thimblefinger Stories," she tells 
the children a story of " Brer Rabbit and the 
Goobers," and Cawky, the crow, Mr. Coon, 
and Flit, the flying squirrel, relate their bio- 
graphies.--l[ail and Exi#ress. 

Barbara's Heritage. 
THERE are many books of travel, of study, 
and of fiction. There are few which blend all 
three so happily as does this. It is full of high 
ideals of life and study. It abounds in descrip- 
tion of travel and foreign scenes that the reader 
intuitively knows were born of intimate experi- 
ence. It is rich with information'regarding the 
best ways of studying the works of the old 
Italian masters in the Italian cities, where they 
may be found to-day, and gives a sympathetic 
interpretation of their meaning, the value of 
which is ensured by the art reputation of the 
author. We know of no better guide for those 
who are to study these old masters at home 
or abroad. In short, " Barbara's Heritage" is 
a book for young and old; for those who stay 
at home and those who go abroad: for those 
who delight in a love-story charmingly told, 
atd for those who are longing to know more 
about fair Italy and her treasures of art. 
Illustrated in a unique and beautiful fashion 
and handsomely bound it is admirably fitted 
for a gift-book. (Wilde. $1.5o.) 
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From "Maximilian in Mexico." Copyright, 18, by 
The Century Co. 

PORFIRIO DIAZ. 

New-Born Cuba. 
WHATEVER may be the final outcome of the 
American military occupation of Cuba, the 
first sixty days of that occupation will prob- 
ably remain the most important and the most 
interesting. During this period the govern- 
mentnational, municipal, and localwas re- 
organized on entirely new lines, and a wise 
and far-reaching civil service system was insti- 
tuted. To put this machine into active opera- 
tion required great labor and tact, quick de- 
cision and shrewd business foresight, qualities 
which the Americans who were selected for the 
work possessed in an eminent degree. " The 
New-Born Cuba," by Mr. Franklin Matthews, 
is an account of the condition of the island at 
the end of the war and of this intensely inter- 
esting period of reconstruction. The author 
went to Cuba, after the surrender, as special 
correspondent for llarper's l/VeeZ'l,, remained 
throughout the stage of transition, and did not 
leave until the reconstruction to all practical 
purposes was complete. This intimate associa- 
tion with the men who were at the head of 
affairs in the respective provinces has enabled 
him to show in an interesting narrative how 
corrupt the Spanish administration was, and 
how the American leaders, in an incredibly short 
time, evolved order out of complete chaos. 
(Harper. $9_. 50.) 

Maximilian in Mexico. 
SARA YORKE STEVENSON, the author, spent 
several years of her early womanhood in con- 
tact with the imperial court in Mexico, when 
Napoleon i. was trying the disastrous experi- 
ment of establishing a European government 
on American soil. Her position was not with- 
out its difficulties and dangers, but it afforded 
rare opportunities for observation. The result 
is that the picturesqueness, pathos, humor, 
and tragedy of the short-lived empire of Maxi- 
milian are here set before the English-speaking 
world with remarkable clearness and force. 
The story is an absolutely true one, yet no 
" international romance" of the present-day 
school of fiction surpasses it in color, move- 
ment, and effective contrasts of light and shade. 
Mrs. Stevenson's aim has been to record the 
recollections of an eye-witness of a series of 
occurrences which developed into one of the 
most dramatic episodes of modern times. Her 
work is inscribed to the memory of the late Mexi- 
can Minister to the United States, Sefior Ro- 
mero, " with deepest appreciation of the part 
played by this Mexican patriot in checking 
the aggressive policy of Europe upon this con- 
tinent." Covers the years from x869--67. (Cen- 
tury Co. $.5o.) 

Holland and the Hollanders. 
M. MELDRUM'S story of " Holland and the 
Hollanders" is not a superficial account of a 
hasty visit, nor does it seem to have been com- 
piled in the alcoves of a literary reading-room. 
lnstead, it seems to be the careful and accurate 
description of one who knows this interesting 
country thoroughly. His general survey of 
the land itself, its people, government, educa- 
tional systems, its industries, and the striking 
differences shown by the people of its various 
provinces going to make up a thoroughly inter- 
esting whole. 
The most fascinating portion of the volume 
is that in which the never-ending fight with 
Holland's great enemy--the always encroach- 
ing water--is told with much fulness of detail, 
and in a clear, forcible way. Dutch engineer- 
ing works are for reclamation as well as defence, 
the sea being kept from further encroachments 
and the rivers confined to their present chan- 
nels as far as possible. Mr. Meldrum saysthat 
fully half of the land in Holland is farmed by 
peasant proprietors, the large land-owners of 
England and Germany being almost unknown. 
The Dutch country gentleman makes his profit 
out of the low hazel, which is used for a variety 
of purposes; shoots and hunts, but has no 
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BOOKS, BOOKS, WHO'LL BU/' 
BOOKS? 
LOOKING back over a life covering half a 
century, during which I have come in contact 
with a most varied assortment of human beings, 
I realize for the first time that I have known 
only two bookbuyers. Almost all my friends 
and acquaintances have been what is generally 
summed up under the generic term " readers," 
but they fed their minds vholly from " bor- 
rowed vessels." Some have occasionally sighed 
and wished they could afford to buy books, 
have wondered vhere they could borrow a 
book much talked of at the moment, have 
waited months for a free circulating library to 
come to their names in the vaiting list, have 
felt quite injured because some acquaintance 
loaned his copy to someone else, knowing they 
vere waiting for it--but theyhave never admitted 
the thought that the book could become theirs 
any day they paid its price. Such friends have 
spent many hours and wasted many phrases 
envying my lot which brought me so many 
books, and have quite stood aghast when I have 
told them that almost any book I really wanted 
I was obliged to buy. The great excuse was 
always that books are luxuries, and there are 
so many necessaries that must be bought first. 
Among such necessaries figured Huyler's candy, 
opera tickets, matin6e tickets, every imagina- 
ble silver dust-catcher every variety of belt 
buckle, stick-pin, and the countless other things 
of beauty that are joys forever to the feminine 
part of humanity; or the assorted self-indul- 
gences that the masculine human beings require 
to rest them after a day's vork or to change 
the current of their thoughts. 
Certainly no friend would think of asking to 
be alloxved to borrov, for a few days or weeks, a 
nexv sofa pillow, or a vase, or a potted plant, or 
a bird, or any other " new thing" among your 
possessions, but the same friend will pick up 
" David Harum," " When Knighthood Was In 
Flower," " Red Rock," " Prisoners of Hope," 
" The Market-Place," " Hugh Wynne," "Jan- 
ice Meredith," "Richard Carrel," or any of the 
successful books of the season, and ask to take 
it home for a time; will even unhesitatingly 
" borrow .... The Life of William Morris," 
" The Life of William M. Hunt," a volume of 
the " Biographical Thackeray," "The Life of 
Mrs. Oliphant," and other books of money 
value as well as literary interest. 
And it ia wonderful in what shape men and 

women of taste and culture will take their read- 
ing from borrowed books. Observe the woman 
in a street car or a Pulman parlor car, in tailor- 
made gown of perfect fit, faultlessly gloved, 
with every detail showing abundant means and 
exquisite taste, who is reading " Shirley" in a 
paper-covered, badly-printed edition, which 
looks as if the cook had had it among the pots 
and pans. Ten to one it bears the imprint of a 
" Department Store." To say the least, such 
things ate incongruous. 
And yet somebody surely buys books, for 
demand creates supply, and the demand for 
books has encouraged the publishers to make 
ready nearly 2ooo books which will all be ready 
for readers before the date is changed and the 
last year of century is ushered in. Libraries 
are multiplying, and they absorb a goodly por- 
tion of the books put upon the market. But 
true lovers of books should xvant their own 
copy of a favorite book, and it is hoped that the 
real love of books is growing. People have 
so much more time to read than formerly, did 
they but use the time secured by progress and 
invention for this xvise purpose. 
Literary taste is also improving. When all 
is said about the superficial knowledge and 
" literary scorching" catered to by the flood of 
magazines and Sunday papers, the fact remains 
that the magazines are edited with genius, and 
that they have broadened the horizon of read- 
ers, taught them facts, and stirred up interests 
as could have been done by no other means. 
Among the books to be issued, biography and 
description take first rank. There are to be 
biographies of Pope Leo xm., Cardinal New- 
man, Froude, George Eliot, John Sartain, Will- 
iam Morris Hunt, Millais, Archbishop Benson, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Julia Ward Howe, Lowell, 
Arthur Sullivan, and other men and xvomen 
who have influenced the progress of the world ; 
and eloquent pens and busy pencils and cameras 
have brought the whole round world into books 
of travel and description. 
Fiction is of a much higher moral tone. Manly 
men and womanly women again appear in 
novels, and encourage one once more to place 
faith in the branch of literature which has the- 
widest influence on readers, be it for good or- 
ill. The novel of forbidden subject and of 
psychological vivisection has yielded place to a. 
revival of historical and dramatic fiction. Nov- 
els turned into dramas and dramas transformed 
into plays form quite a feature of the new book 
announcements. 
All the " standards," tried and true, are an- 
nounced in tempting editions. Nothing is safer 
to use as Christmas gifts. 
To come back to our first question: Who'll 
buy the new books ? 
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CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF HIS PARENTS (1849). 
By #ermission of F. Beer. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Ez'erett z[il- the circumstances under vhich many of his 
lais.Two magnificent volumes contain the au- famous pictures vere painted. Amon the cor- 
thoritative biography by his son of the most dis- respondence are several illustrated letters from 
tinguished and popular painter of the last half Landseer, Leech, and Du Maurier. The last 

of the century. They contain the story of his 
extraordinary boyhood, of his early struggles, 
of the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, now first given to the world in authentic 
detail, of the painting of most of his famous 
pictures, of his friendships vith many of the 
most distinguished men of the day in art, let- 
ters, and politics, of his home life, and of his 
sporting tastes and amusements. There are a 
large number of letters to his vife, describing 

letter that Lord Beaconsfield vrote before his 
death is reproduced in facsimile. Not the 
least attractive and remarkable feature of 
this book is the magnificence of its illus- 
trat'ons. No more complete representation 
of the art of any painter has ever been pro- 
duced on the same scale. The owners of the 
Sir John Millais most famous pictures have 
generously given their consent to their repro- 
duction in his biography, and over two hun- 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE PRIVATEER " PETREL" BY THE ' ST. LAVRENCE," 

.4merican Z'rivateers.mAfter several years of 
research the distinguished historian of Ameri- 
can sea power presents the first comprehensive 
account of one of the most picturesque and 
absorbing phases of our maritime warfare. 
The importance of the theme is indicated by 
the fact that the value of prizes and cargoes 
taken by privateers in the Revolution was three 
times that of the prizes and cargoes taken by 
naval vessels, while in the xvar of 1812 we had 
5t7 privateers and only 23 vessels in our navy. 
The intimate connection between privateers and 
the navy, the former serving often as a train- 
ing school for the latter, is brought out in the 
author's narrative. From forgottenmonographs, 
the records of societies, from unpublished log- 
books, and from descendants of noted priva- 
teersmen, he has obtained intimate and vivid 
accounts of the fitting out of the vessels, the 
incidents of their voyages, and the thrilling 
adventures of the brave sailors who manned 
them. Samuel Reid's desperate fight at Fayal 
is xvell known, but he was only one of many 
who shared in adventures not dissimilar and 
faced overwhelming odds with the splendid 
courage characteristic of American sailors. 
Mr. lkIaclav's romantic tale is accompanied by 
reproductions of contemporary pictures, por- 
traits, and documents, and also by illustrations 
by Mr. George Gibbs. (Appleton. $3.50.) 
Mczllaster's I-[istor, of the tgeole of the United 
States, Uol. 5.--The fifth volume of Prof. J B. 
McMaster's " History of the People of the 
Uuited States" will cover the time of the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson, and will describe the development of 
the democratic spirit, the manifestations of new 
interest in social problems, and the various con- 
ditions and plans presented between 1825 and 
837. To a large extent the intimate phases 

of the subjects which are treated have received 
scant attention heretofore. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the various banking and financial 
experiments proposed and adopted at that time, 
to the humanitarian and socialistic movements, 
the improvements in the condition of city life, 
to the author's full presentation of the literary 
activity of the country, and his treatment of 
the relations of the East and West. Many of 
these subjects have necessitated years of first- 
hand investigation and are now treated ade- 
quately for the first time. The period covered 
in the volume is one of great interest, and has 
never before been treated so fully, nor from so 
many points of view. It includes the growth 
of the Monroe doctrine, socialistic and labor 
reforms, the rapid growth of cities, early rail- 
road schemes, the negro problem, industrial 
revolution, early literature (Bryant, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Irving, etc.), the revolution in bank- 
ing, common schools, etc. (Appleton. $2.50.) 

The Log of a Sea- 14raif.The brilliant author 
of The Cruise of the Cachalot and Idylls of the 
Sea presents in this new work the continuous 
story of the actual experiences of his first four 
years at sea. In graphic and picturesque 
phrases he has sketched the events of voyages 
to the West Indies, to Bombay and the Coro- 
mandel coast, to Melbourne and Rangoon. 
Nothing could be of more absorbing interest 
than this wonderfully vivid account of foks'l 
humanitv and the adventures and strange 
sights arid experiences attendant upon deep-sea 
voyages. It is easy to see in this book an 
English companion to our own Two Years te- 
fore the 2IIast. Mr. Bullen's work is most im- 
pressive. He is one of the men who has lived 
the life of which he writes, and has the power 
to picture the realities of which he has been a 
part. (Appleton. $I.5o.) 
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From" The True William Penn." 

PENN'S 

[. _ 

o.. 

TREATY. 

_. 

Copyright, 1899, by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The 7"rue 14,rilliam tenn.mLast year Sydney 
George Fisher wrote "The True Benjamin 
Franklin ; " the year before Paul Leicester Ford 
had given readers "The True George Washing- 
ton." The enthusiastic welcome which greeted 
these tvo volumes is sufficient testimony .to the 
weariness of the public for the old biographical 
methods. The one-sided hero-worship, the 
distortion of a really great personality by the 
hiding of the qualities which proved him hu- 
man, one of ourselves, is a thing of the past. 
What is now demanded in biography is the 
simple truth, and all of it. To these has now 
been added a new book by Sydney George 
Fisher, " The True William Penn," which at 
the same time tells the history of early Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania xvas the only one of the 
colonies that in the beginning was the sole 
property of one man. But it is a matter of 
history that Charles II. gave the immense 
track of land now represented by the Keystone 
State to William Penn in payment of a debt of 
,I6,OOO he owed his father, Admiral Penn. 
"rhe story of this royal favor is not without in- 
terest, for Charles was not in the habit of pay- 
ing his debts. But when Admiral Penn and 
General Veneblas were in command of Crom- 
well's armyand navy they sent word to Charles 
IX., then living in exile on the Continent, that 
if he xvished it they would turn the fleet and 
army over to him. Through this act of dis- 
honorable treachery the fortunes of Admiral 
Penn and his son were made. Neither Charles 
nor his brother, James lI., ever forgot the 
offer, although it was not accepted. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company turn the volume out uni- 
form in style with "The True Benjamin 
Franklin " and " The True George Washing- 
ton," illustrating the text with portraits, views, 
etc., etc. (Lippincott. $2 ; ;5.) 

.f. B. Lipiincott's Books of TraveLmPeople in- 
terested in almost every portion of the world 
can find books to tell them the very latest dis- 
coveries and developments in far countries. 
" The Heart of Asia" ($3.5o) is a history of 
Russian-Turkestan from the earliest times, by 
Francis Henry Skrine and Edward Denison 
Ross, with many illustrations, several of them 
by the Russian artist Verestchagin; " Intimate 
China" ($5), by Mrs. Archibald Little, makes 
clear with 12o illustrations the mysteries of 
Chinese dress, housekeeping, servants, calls, 
marriage, religion, etc., while the text is so 
pleasant that the book is simply fascinating; 
and Asiatic lore is also covered in " Jerusalem: 
the City of Herod and Saladin" ($3), the fourth 
edition of the standard work of Walter Besant 
and E. H. Palmer, vhich has been brought up 
to date and put abreast of modern research and 
political changes. No book is more timely 
than " Sketches and Studies in South Africa" 
($3), by W. J. Knox Little, describing Cape 
Tovn, Johannesburg, Cape ('olony, the Orange 
Free State, the Transvaal, etc., a rich territory 
that naturally tempts the commercial and po- 
litical gambling propensities of the European 
povers. A breath of cooler air can be caught 
in " A Russian P,ovince of the North" ($6), by 
Alexander P. Engelhardt, with illustrations 
after photographs picturing the province of 
Archangel, which gives exhaustive descriptions 
of the White Sea and Arctic Oceans, and 
masses of statistics of a place of great com- 
mercial possibilities ; and in "Twelve Months 
in the Klondike" ($2), by Robert C. Kirk, in 
which the descriptions of the Indian natives are 
a valuable contribution to the knowledge of the 
aboriginal tribes. The illustrations number 
IOO, and there is a map showing the route from 
the sea.coast to Dawson. 
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" From "Amateur Photographers." Copyright, 1897,1899, by Baker & Taylor Co. 
A FOOTBALL GAME. 

Books for Amateur thotograhers. The 
Baker & Taylor Company have a revised and 
enlarged edition of W. I. Lincoln Adams's 
" Amateur Photography," which has been one 
of the great publishing successes, and de- 
servedly so. It has become the standard hand- 
book and guide for the beginner in photog- 
raphy, and has safely guided thousands of 
photographers through the first difficulties of 
the art. It is a revelation of all the latest proc- 
esses, from the choice of subject and posing 
to the mounting of the finished picture ($1.25). 
For amateurs who wish to advance in pictorial 
photography, the same competent hand has 
written " Sunlight and Shadow" ($2.50), treat- 
ing landscape and outdoor subjects principally. 
This is profusely illustrated, as is also " In 
Nature's Image ($2.50), written largely from the 
point of view of portraiture and figure composi- 
tion. All three of these books are ideal gifts for 
friends who have cameras and are struggling 
with technical difficulties and artistic aspirations. 
Frederick A. Stokes's Ch ristmas Books.--T h e ir 
name is legion, and choice depends entirely 
on for whom they are intended. There are 
several important books of travel, any of which 
will appeal to those who like to range by proxy 
in strange lands" H. Cayley-Webster's story of 
his exploration "Through New Guinea and 
other Cannibal Countries " ($5)" John W. Book- 
,valter's narrative of a recent journey in " Si- 
beria and Central Asia " (84.5o); and " From 
Sphinx to Oracle," in which Arthur Silva White 
describes a trip through the Libyan desert to 
the oasis of Jupiter Ammon ($4L Those who 
care to follow the records of history in the 
making will welcome Oscar King Davis's brill- 
iant journalistic story of " Our Conquests in 
the Pacific," his day-to-day narrative of life in 
the Philippines during the last eight months 
of 1898 ($1.25). Among the many attractive 
volumes on the holiday shelf the Christmas 
giver will linger over the quaint reprint of the 
famous " Magic Mirror of Nostradamus," 
($I.25), ,vherein we may infallibly read the 

futurel or muse upon the " Divination by means 
of Figures or Arithmomancy," expounded by 
Count Cagliostro; the new volume in xvhich 
Maud Humphrey's artistic pencil depicts the 
graceful athleticism of " The Golf Girl" (I); 
" The Vicar of Wakefield " ($2), and " He.nry 
Esmond" ($2) in holiday guise, vith tinted 
illustrations by Bedford and artistic cover de- 
signs; and the four-volume edition of Shake- 
speare's vorks, daintily arranged in a book- 
shaped box, surely among the most delightful 
of Christmas presents ($3.50-$6.5o.) 
Otttdoor l'ictures --Fashion smiles nowadays 
upon athletes, and there are few outdoor sports 
that have not their multitude of devotees. All 
.ages and all classes alike have tasted the fresh 
Invigoration of out-of-door recreations, and the 
modern young woman is a dangerous rival to 
her brother upon the links, awheel or afloat. 
Thus among the fine gift-books of the holiday 
season .T. de Thulstrup's collection of " Out- 
door Pictures" takes its place not only as a 
work of art but as a panorama of Society at 
play. De Thulstrup's brilliant draughtsman- 
ship finds full play in this varied field, and his 
series of spirited and artistic drawings are a 
revelation of one of the most fascinating phases 
of American life. There are in all twenty-four 
drawings, twelve beautiful colored rep'oduc- 
tions, giving the very tone and spirit of the 
water-color originalsand thirteen fine half- 
tones. In these we are introduced to the for- 
tunes of the golf-links, to the brilliancy and 
elegance of coaching parade; to the dash of the 
hunting field after the hounds; to the breathless 
tangle of Intercollegiate Football; the excite- 
ment of horse races, etc. ; and the pleasures of 
fair weather bicycling, canoeing, tobogganing 
and skating. The reproductions are remark- 
able for their depth of tone and richness of 
color, and the drawings breathe the very spirit 
of outdoor enjoyment. They are collected in a 
handsome oblong folio, and they will delight 
all who care for art and recreation, combined 
or singly. (Stokes. $5-) 
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Lothrop Publishing Co.'s JuveniIes. m This 
house adds t,vo more books to the already long 
list of stories based upon American history. 
The first is from the popular writer for the 
young--Elbridge S. Brooks--and is entitled 
" The True Story of Lafayette, the Friend of 
America." It counts the sixth in the series of 
Children's Lives of Great 3Ien, and will appeal 
to all Americans to whom the name of La- 
fayette is dear. The illustrations are a feature 
of the book. ($1.5o.) By the same writer and 
belonging to the same period of our early his- 
tory is " In Blue and White." ($1.5o.) A large, 
handsome book, printed on fine paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures reproduced 
from photographs, is Alexander Black's " Cap- 
tain Kodak." A boy with his first camera is 
the hero. To boy photographers it offers no 
end of information and inspiration, besides be- 
ing very amusing. (2.) " The Despatch Boat 
of the Whistle" is one of W. O. Stoddard's 
dashing stories about a newspaper despatch 
boat, reporters, refugees, Cubans, and Span- 
iards in the war with Spain. ($1.25.) " Shine 
Terrill" comes from Kirk Munroe as great a 
favorite with the boys and girls as G. A. Hen- 
ty. ($1.25.) The story of gentle Kissie Gor- 
don, and how she made her life of help and 
value to others, is told in "A Modern Sacri- 
fice." Here " Pansy" (Mrs. G. R. Alden)has 
vritten another of her beautiful, helpful books 
for young girls. ($1.25.) " The Stories Polly 
Pepper Told" is a charming addition to Mar- 
garet Sidney's famous " Five Little Pepper 
Stories." The stories are entirely new and in- 
troduce many old friends. (I.5d.) The story 
of Virginia girlhood in the " forties," " When 
Grandmamma Was New," is one of Marion 
Harland's pleasantly reminiscent efforts, pic- 
turing many scenes from her ovn early life. 

From "Captain Kodak." Copyright, 1899, by Lothrop 
Publishing Co. 

GI RAT EXPECTATIONS. 

($.5.) " The Story of Our War With Spain " 
is a vigorously told narrative of brave and bril- 
liant deeds clothed in Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks's 
picturesque language. The book is illustrated 
from designs by C. Chase Emerson and also- 
from photographs. ($.5o.) 

E. P. Dutton & Co.'s Juveniles.  A story 
of the United States Life-Saving Servicem 
"The Life Savers," by James Otisoffers full 
and accurate information about the brave fel- 
lows who face the fierce storms of winter and 
recklessly risk their lives in the pursuit of their 
duty (.5o). Willis Boyd Allen has written a 
sequel to " Navy Blue," which brings the char- 
acters of that story into our recent war with 
Spain. Its name is " Cleared for Action" 
($x.5o). Other stories of adventure are " Won- 
derful Willie," what he and Tommy did to 
Spain, by Luther D. Bradley ($2), and "Our 
Indians," by the same author ($2). The first 
is for a little boy, the second for a little girl. 
" Outside of Things " presents through verses 
and pictures the little children of the stars, 
comets, and winds for other little children's 
amusement. The poet and artist are Alice 
Wrd Bailey and Anne La L, Paine ($). A 
new and beautiful edition is ready of Hans 
Andersen's " Fairy Tales." " The Odds and 
the Evens" is a girl's story, by L. T. Meade 
!$.5o); other dainty little books are comprised 
m " Tattine," by Ruth Og-len (5oc.); " Young 
Robin Hood," by G. Manville Fenn; and " The 
Young Rajah," by Arthur Lee Knight (5oc.). 
" Dutton's Holiday Annual for I9OO" is as rich 
as other yearly volumes in pictures and stories. 
Besides all we have mentioned, the Duttons 
have many beautifully printed specimens of 
books with colored illustrations, and picture- 
books for tiny little people that need to be 
amused and kept quiet. Their mechanical 
books of movable pictures are exceedingly 
novel and engaging, rich in color and surprises. 

4moug The 'armyard Peolle." Among the 
Farmyard People," by Clara Dillingham Pier- 
son, is a book of short nature stories, in which the 
farmyard fowls and beasts hold most interesting 
converse with each other, and get into very 
-musing predicaments, and the tale of their ex- 
periences is instructive as well as entertaining. 
Most of the stories convey clever lessons on 
politeness, industry, and sincerity that little read- 
ers will quickly appreciate and profit by. They 
are all true in a way, which adds to their in- 
terest for children. They will be found valua- 
ble for use by mothers and kindergarten teach- 
ers. The beautiful illustrations, furnished by 
F. C. Gordon, are distinctly instructive. (Dut- 
ton. $.5.) 
Zodiac Stories." Zodiac Stories," by Blanche 
Mary Channing, is not, as the name implies, a 
book on mythology, but it is a collection of de- 
lightful stories for children on subjects suggest- 
ed by the pictures in the zodiac. The stories 
offer considerable variety, ranging over many 
nationalities and various classes of society. 
They show the customs and habits of different - 
.ands, especially as regards children. They all 
are permeated with the spirit of courtesy and 
refinement and kindly affection. The narra- 
tives are all simple and such as small children 
may readily follow. Pretty illustrations and 
good clear print contribute to the charm of the 
volume. (Dutton. $.5o.) 
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Gllan Little Patriots." pyright, 1599, by 
Frederick A. Stokes tompany. 
, s THREE CHEERS ! " 

Araud I-Iumhrey's Christmas t?ooks.--This 
year the war spirit has animated the artist as it 
has so many others. Her chief work is called 
" Gallant Little Patriots," and consists of a 
number of facsimiles of designs of dear little 
boys and girls playing at soldiers or represent- 
ing various scenes that grew out of the late 
var. One picture, entitled "The Returning 
Hero," has for its chief figure a little boy in the 
United States uniform leaning on a crutch, and 
having a bandage around his head. On each 
side of him is a pretty adoring little girl, one 
holding his toy sword while the other is offer- 
ing him a bouquet of roses. The other pictures 
are called " Naval Reserve Girl," " The Mili- 
tary Band," " Roosevelt's Rough Riders," 
" Hobson and the i[errimac," "A Red Cross 
Nurse," etc. The little ones play their parts 
vell, making charming pictures. There is ap- 
propriate text for each design by Miss Mabel 

Humphrey, printed in inks of different colors, 
and also numerous designs in black and white by 
her ($o_). Two books, which each comprise a 
half of " Gallant Little Patriots," are entitled 
" Little Heroes and Heroines" and " Little 
Soldiers and Sailors" (ea., $1.25). The text is 
also the same, and the thinner books are bound 
uniform with the thicker ones, all being de- 
lightful examples of color printing. (Stokes.) 

J. 17. Lippincott Co.'s Juveniles.--J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.'s " Mother Goose," illustrated by 
Opper, will be appreciated by old and young. 
Mr. Opper has made two hundred and fifty 
pictures /or this new edition of the dear old 
nursery rhymes, which seem to exactly catch the 
point of old Mother Goose's ready wit. They 
are never coarse and they strikingly appeal to 
a child's sense of fun. We give precedence to 
" Miss Vanity" and " My Lady Frivol" (ea., 
$1.25). The first, by Miss Amy E. Blanchard, 
is one of those charming stories of girlhood 
that has only to be known to be desired. Miss 
Blanchard has a rare gift of portraiture in 
sketching girls in their "teens," with all their 
little faults and vanities and their promising 
virtues only needing a guiding hand to blossom 
forth. " Miss Vanity" is uniform with "An 
Independent Daughter," and nicely illustrated " 
by Bess Goe. " My Lady Frivol," by Rosa N. 
Carey, illustrated by Bertha Newcombe, is a 
romance such as this author knows so well 
how to write for young girls. "Pilgrim's 
Progress for the Young Folks" ($1.25), with 
Barnard's illustrations, is recommended for 
either the girls or boys. Frank R. Stockton's 
"The Young Master of Hyson Hall" ($1.5o) 
gives a picture of life in Pennsylvania in a 
bygone generation. Andrew Home is an Eng- 
lish writer already well known and liked on 
this side of the water through his stories of 
English school life. He follows " Through 
Thick and Thin" and " Fag to Monitor " this 



